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A revolutionary reappraisal of how to educate 
our children and young people. 






— 


he New York. Times-bestselling author of The 

Element and Finding Your Element highlights 

the disconnect in our nation’s educational sys- 
tem: while standardized testing businesses are raking 
in huge profits, America’s schools are struggling, stu- 
dents are failing, and educators are suffering under the 
strain. Robinson points the way forward, proposing an 
organic, highly personalized approach that draws on 
today’s unprecedented technological and professional 
resources to engage students, develop their love of 
learning, and prepare them to face the challenges of 


the twenty-first century. 
New York Times bestselling author of The Element 


Ken Robinson, Ph.D. 


and Lou Aronica 





« 


From the pen of the world’s expert on creativity comes a 

comprehensive and compelling statement of why creativ- 

ity matters for everyone, what it looks like in action, what 

kinds of curriculum and assessment systems are needed 
to support it, and how to get there. Inspiring” 

—Andy Hargreaves, 

Boston College, School of Education 













The Grassroots Revolution That’s 
Transforming Education 
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This is a global game-changer.” 
—Brené Brown, author of Daring Greatly 






“Wonderful and enjoyable. It makes us rethink what real 
schooling, learning, and creativity means.’ 
—Malala Yousafzai, Nobel Peace Prize Winner 
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4 Connected Reading! 


- Teaching Adolescent Readers ina Digital World 
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Principles in Practice imprint 
179 pp. 2015. Grades 7-12 
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As readers of all ages increasingly turn to 
the Internet and a variety of electronic 
devices for both informational and leisure 
reading, teachers need to reconsider not just 
who and what teens read but where and how 
they read as well. Having ready access to 
digital tools and texts doesn’t mean that 
middle and high school students are auto- 
matically thoughtful, adept readers. So how eS 
can we help adolescents become critical ea ae 

readers in a digital age? 





Using NCTE’s policy research brief Reading Instruction for All Students as both guide 
and sounding board, experienced teacher-researchers Kristen Hawley Turner and Troy 
Hicks took their questions about adolescent reading practices to a dozen middle and 
high school classrooms. In this book, they report on their interviews and survey data 
from visits with hundreds of teens, which led to the development of their model of 
Connected Reading: “Digital tools, used mindfully, enable connections. Digital read- 
ing is connected reading.” They argue that we must teach adolescents how to read digi- 
tal texts effectively, not simply expect that teens can read them because they know how 
to use digital tools. Turner and Hicks offer practical tips by highlighting classroom 
practices that engage students in reading and thinking with both print and digital 
texts, thus encouraging reading instruction that reaches all students. 
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High School Matters 
Teaching Writing, Rather Than Writings 
Stephen Heller 


ARTICLES 


Second City Teacher Training: Applying Improvisational Theater 
Techniques to the Classroom 

Melissa Talhelm 

While the commonly explored teacher-as-performer metaphor emphasizes the role of 
the teacher, the teacher-as-improvisational-performer foregrounds the collaborative 
nature of learning and validates the role of students. 


Teaching Writing with Radio 

Sarah Levine and Johanna (Jones) Franzel 

Teachers with no radio experience can help their students draw on “real world” radio 
standards to write strong, specific, and effective pieces, and then use everyday technology 
to share students’ stories with the world. 


The Emerging Shape of Voice 

Sherry Seale Swain, Richard L. Graves, and David T. Morse 

This article details research exploring which rhetorical elements are associated with 
statewide assessment scores and considers the role and occurrence of voice in student 
writing to inform teaching practice. 


A Queer Literacy Framework Promoting (A)Gender and (A)Sexuality 
Self-Determination and Justice 

sj Miller 

While LGBT*IAGCQ students feel safer at school than ever before, the author 
advocates for a queer literacy framework to facilitate a new reading and legitimacy of 
(a)gender and (a)sexuality in the self and others. 


The Multidimensionality of Children’s Picture Books for Upper Grades 
Susan R. Massey 

Picture books are often seen as a valuable tool for younger readers. In this article, the 
author suggests that the multiple literacies required to read a picture book can provide 
scaffolding and transmission of additional concepts for older readers. 


Making Meaning, Visibly: “Writing” and “Reading” Image Essays 
Kathleen A. Reilly and Jennifer Goen 

The authors challenged a group of mixed-ability tenth-grade students to use complex, 
evocative images and class discussion to “see” how readers make meaning with literary 
texts. 


Close to Home: Creating Meaningful Contexts for Student Writing 
through Community-Based Problems 

David Alan Smith 

How does context affect student writing? The author suggests that problem-based 
learning can provide a meaningful context for students to develop, understand, and 
rehearse writing skills. 
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Becoming Facebook Friendly: Social Media 
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explore how students’ digital literacies, specifically Facebook, can help students meet the 
Common Core State Standards of college and career readiness. 


Art as Meaning-Making in a Secondary School English Classroom: 
A “Secret Compartment” Book Project on Toni Morrison's Beloved 


Elaine Wang 

The secret compartment booklet offers a particularly challenging and valuable 
opportunity for students in secondary English classes to explore text through creating art 
and to engage students as active meaning makers. 
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Call for Manuscripts 





Submit all manuscripts to Julie Gorlewski and David 
Gorlewski, Coeditors, through the English Journal Edito- 
rial Manager at http://www.editorialmanager.com/nctee}/. 
Questions can be sent to Englishjournal@ncte.org. 


Submission Guidelines 


¢ Manuscripts should be double-spaced throughout (includ- 
ing quotations, endnotes, and works cited), with standard 
margins. Please save copies of anything you send us. We can- 
not return any materials to authors. 

e In general, manuscripts for articles should be no more than 
10 to 15 double-spaced, typed pages in length (approxi- 
mately 2,500 to 3,750 words). 

¢ Provide a statement guaranteeing that the manuscript has 
not been published or submitted elsewhere. 

¢ Ensure that the manuscript conforms to the NCTE Guide- 
lines for Gender-Fair Use of Language. (See address below.) 

¢ Number all pages. 

¢ Use in-text documentation, following the current edition of 
the MLA Handbook. Where applicable, a list of works cited 
and any other bibliographic information should also follow 
MLA style. 


English Journal is refereed, and virtually all manuscripts are 
read by two or more outside reviewers. We will attempt to 
reach a decision on each article within five months. The deci- 
sion on pieces submitted in response to a specific call for manu- 
scripts will be made after the cali deadline. 

Prospective contributors should obtain a copy of the Guide- 
lines for Gender-Fair Use of Language from the NCTE website at 
http://www.ncte.org/positions/statements/genderfairuseoflang. 


Reflections and Echoes: 
Nonfiction in English Classrooms 
Submission Deadline: July 15, 2015 
Publication Date: March 2016 


When we imagine English classrooms and the texts that 
inhabit them, many of us think first of fiction. The canon of our 
curriculum typically conjures references to novels, short sto- 
ries, poetry, and drama. 

But English teachers appreciate the endless varieties in which 
language takes form. We teach rhetorical arts that include persua- 
sive speeches, spoken-word poetry, and visual poetics. We under- 
stand that the demarcations among fiction, memoir, and 
nonfiction are blurry and perhaps unknowable. We know that 
great truths can be told through fiction and great lies perpetuated 
through nonfiction. While it is true that literature expresses uni- 
versal truths, nonfiction offers particular features for readers that 
English teachers, and our students, can tap into. Nonfiction 
reflects—and refracts—reality; its echoes bounce between yester- 
day and tomorrow. 

For this issue, we seek articles that explore innovative ways of 
incorporating nonfiction texts into secondary English classrooms. 
What original instructional approaches have you tried with tradi- 
tional nonfiction works? What new works of nonfiction have you 
incorporated into your curriculum? How have you engaged stu- 
dents to read, write, speak, and listen to nonfiction to connect 
them to the past, present, and future? What are the unique chal- 
lenges in teaching nonfiction, and how have you and your stu- 
dents met these challenges? 

We invite you to consider how literary genres are being rede- 
fined and reconsidered, as well. Have you and your students 
developed new understandings of media, journalism, and culture 


by reading nonfiction, perhaps paired with fiction? We welcome 
you to share your experiences creating meanings with and 
through nonfiction texts of all kinds. 


Imagination, Creativity, and Innovation: 
Showcasing the “A” in English Language Arts 
Submission Deadline: September 15, 2015 
Publication Date: May 2016 


Maxine Greene, the renowned philosopher and scholar known 
for her work in aesthetic education, insisted that the arts invite 
us to see things not as they are, but as they could be. The arts 
challenge expectations, dismantle stereotypes, and enhance our 
ability to question, adjudicate, create, infer, synthesize, and 
interpret. However, the “capacity to perceive, to attend, must 
be learned,” Greene wrote in her 1981 essay, “Aesthetic Liter- 
acy in General Education.” The English classroom presents 
students a range of opportunities to practice perceiving and 
attending and offers a learning space ripe for the integration of 
arts-based teaching strategies that rely on robust reflection and 
critical engagement with texts. 

We invite you to share your experiences of incorporating 
the arts—creative writing, music, drama, dance, and visual 
art—in your work with students. How are students’ experi- 
ences of ELA content instruction enhanced by the inclusion of 
the arts? How have you borrowed from the ethos of the artist, 
whose work is premised on pursuing a personal interaction 
with ideas, as you’ve developed lessons for your students? 
Which artists’ work do you find yourself consistently bringing 
into your classroom? Which art forms have influenced your 
thinking about yourself as an English teacher? How have you 
operationalized the idea of “training the imagination” for your 
students? How have you reenvisioned arts integration to incor- 
porate 21st-century technologies? 


General Interest 
May submit any time 


We publish articles of general interest as space is available. 
You may submit manuscripts on any topic that will appeal to 
EJ readers. Remember that EJ articles foreground classroom 
practice and contextualize it in sound research and theory. As 
you know, EJ readers appreciate articles that show real stu- 
dents and teachers in real classrooms engaged in authentic 
teaching and learning. Regular manuscript guidelines regard- 
ing length and style apply. 


Speaking My Mind 


We invite you to speak out on an issue that concerns you about 
English language arts teaching and learning. If your essay is pub- 
lished, it will appear with your photo in a future issue of English 
Journal. We welcome essays of 1,000 to 1,500 words, as well as 
inquiries regarding possible subjects. 


Original Photography 


Teacher photographs of classroom scenes and individual stu- 
dents are welcome. Photographs may be sent as 8" X 10" black- 
and-white glossies or as an electronic file in a standard image 
format at 300 dpi. Photos should be accompanied by complete 
identification: teacher/photographer’s name, location of scene, 
and date photograph was taken. If faces are clearly visible, 
names of those photographed should be included, along with 
their statement of permission for the photograph to be repro- 
duced in EJ. 
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Original Cartoons 


Cartoons should depict scenes or ideas potentially amusing to 
English language arts teachers. Line drawings in black ink 
should be submitted on 8%" X 11" unlined paper and be signed 
by the artist. 


Columns and Column Editors 


Book Reviews 
Editor: Ken Lindblom 


Professional texts offer practitioners cutting-edge information. 
Whether focusing on pedagogical innovation, current research, 
or the implications of a new educational policy, these texts have 
the potential to provide insights, perspectives, and, often, con- 
texts for the rapidly changing field of education. This column, 
titled “Book Reviews,” will accept reviews of professional texts 
related to teaching, educational theory, or educational policy. 
In general, reviews of fiction, memoir, and biography will not 
be accepted. 

Reviews should give a brief summary of the text’s purposes 
and make critical commentary on its strengths and 
weaknesses—all with an eye to the needs of English teachers. 
Reviews should consist of 500 to 1,500 words. Aspiring 
reviewers should email Ken Lindblom at kenneth.lindblom@ 
stonybrook.edu before writing reviews to eliminate the chance 
of duplicate reviews. 


Carpe Librum: Seize the (YA) Book 
Editor: Pauline Skowron Schmidt 


“The stories we love best live in us forever.” —J. K. Rowling 


“We shouldn’t teach great books; we should teach a love of 
reading.” —B. F. Skinner 


This column hopes to serve as a space dedicated to conversation 
about young adult literature. This genre of literature is unique; 
award-winners in this field push boundaries and make us 
uncomfortable . . . just as adolescents sometimes do. I hope to 
celebrate adolescents, their reading, and their experiences by 
reviewing the texts that engage them. I also hope readers will 
share their expertise about YA lit. 

How can we use YA literature to inspire our students to 
read? What YA books link particularly well with required 
content—in English classrooms and across disciplines? Which 
YA title do you wish was “required reading” for all high 
school English teachers? Which YA texts can help teachers as 
we seek to connect students with the “right” book at the 
“right” time? 

Submissions to this column are welcome. Contributors can 
submit a review (750-word maximum) or suggest a YA book 
to add to our never-ending pile! Please send submissions as 
attachments to Pauline Skowron Schmidt at pschmidt@ 
wcupa.edu. 


Continuous Becoming: Moving toward Mastery 
Editors: Victoria P. Hankey and Dawn L. Ryan 


Mastery in teaching is not a destination; it is a principle that 
guides professionals toward continuous improvement. Good 
teaching is never static. In this dynamic profession, educators 
are responsible for meeting the needs of students whose futures 
are yet to be defined. The best teachers never stop being stu- 
dents themselves, and each teacher’s professional journey is 
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unique. The common thread is the guidance we can offer one 
another. 

Learning to teach well begins with the desire to make a dif- 
ference for students. That desire often gets lost in the realities 
of classroom life. There is no roadmap to mastery. 

This column invites novices, veterans, and everyone in 
between to share significant experiences that have enhanced 
their craft. What has made you a better teacher? How do you 
stay invested? How do you project professionalism in this era 
of high scrutiny? What professional options exist for growth, 
leadership, and advancement in education? How do you culti- 
vate relationships to obtain the support you need? 

The goal is to offer suggestions, ideas, and experiences to 
help teachers discover their own roadmaps toward mastery. 

Please send submissions of 1,200—2,000 words to Victoria 
Hankey @bvsd.org. Inquiries and suggestions for future col- 
umns are also welcome. 


Disabling Assumptions 
Editor: Patricia A. Dunn 


This column seeks submissions addressing how a disability 
studies perspective in English language arts can address dis- 
abling assumptions and make our society more inclusive for 
everyone. The interdisciplinary field of disability studies 
explores assumptions about disability in our society. It exam- 
ines how society sometimes constructs architectural or attitu- 
dinal barriers that exclude people with disabilities. Stairs 
disable people who use wheelchairs. Ramps and elevators 
bypass the stairs that are the true disablers. Like stairs, some 
teaching practices inadvertently construct barriers to learners 
who are deaf or blind, or who are on the autism spectrum, or 
who learn differently. This column will explore teaching prac- 
tices that can work like ramps and elevators to provide better 
access to all. 

In an English class, a disability studies perspective would 
help teachers and students pose more critical questions about 
stereotypical depictions of characters with disabilities. It would 
help us select texts that show well-developed characters with 
agency and voice. It would listen to the voices of people with 
disabilities, encouraging literary, artistic, or other productions. 
It would help us design research projects, assessments, and 
modes of delivery that allow more students to live up to their 
full potential. 

We invite readers to address questions such as these: What 
texts are you reading that depict characters with disabilities 
living well-rounded lives? How can disability-themed mate- 
rial help all students explore how students with disability 
are excluded or seen as “other” in the classroom or school- 
yard? (This exploration is not merely to invoke sympathy or 
pity for “them,” but instead to help students and teachers see 
disability as a “normal” part of the human condition.) How 
can classic or canonical texts that depict stereotypical char- 
acters be resisted or questioned so that these stereotypes are 
not re-inscribed? What are the stories of teachers with dis- 
abilities? To paraphrase the Universal Design for Learning 
Guidelines, what are some multiple ways of engaging stu- 
dents, representing material, or having students produce a 
variety of texts? 

Inquiries, submissions, or suggestions for future columns 
should be directed to Patricia A. Dunn at Patricia.Dunn@ 
stonybrook.edu. Submissions of 800-1,200 words should be 
sent as an attachment. 
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Lingua Anglia: Bridging Language and Learners 
Editor: Pamela J. Hickey 


As teachers and students, we bring the languages of our com- 
munities into schools. However, the language of academics, 
professions, and power and access is Standard English. As our 
student populations continue to grow in cultural and linguistic 
diversity, it is imperative that we find meaningful, equitable, 
and culturally relevant ways to support all students in their 
acquisition of Standard English. Research demonstrates that 
effective teachers value students’ home languages and welcome 
them as a bridge to Standard English development. 

As we move forward into this linguistically rich and diverse 
world, we are all learners. There is much we can learn from our 
students, including those who speak languages or language 
varieties other than Standard English. Additionally, as English 
teachers we are all teachers of language. This column provides 
a forum to explore questions such as, How do diverse class- 
rooms affect English language learning for all students? What 
kinds of reading, writing, speaking, and listening activities can 
bridge the gap between home language and Standard English? 
How can language learning be culturally responsive and aca- 
demically challenging? 

This column seeks to discuss critical, transformative, and 
powerful ways to support students’ acquisition of Standard 
English. Narratives, discussions of epiphany and_teacher- 
learning, and culturally relevant and critical suggestions for 
Standard English support are welcome. 

Submit an electronic Word file attached to your email, sub- 
ject heading: Lingua Anglia, to Pamela J. Hickey at phickey 
@towson.edu. Contributors are encouraged to query the col- 
umn editor and share drafts of column ideas as part of the sub- 
mission process. 


Poetry 
Editor: Nancy C. Krim 


In Lu-Chi’s Wen Fu: The Art of Writing, the first ars poetica of 
China, we find this: “When the vein of Jade is revealed in the 
rock, / the whole mountain glistens.” In his poem “Juggler,” 
Richard Wilbur writes: “It takes a sky-blue juggler with five 
red balls / To shake our gravity up.” Finally, scribbling inside a 
cell in Bedlam, Christopher Smart gave us: “For echo is the 
soul of the voice exciting itself in hollow places.” 

Poets who teach, teachers who write, students are all invited 
to submit well-crafted poems to EJ. Choose those that seem a 
fit, either explicitly or implicitly, with announced themes of 
upcoming issues. We welcome new voices. We do not consider 
previously published poems or simultaneous submissions. 

Send by email attachment, for blind review, up to five 
poems with only phone number and initials on the page. In 
your email message, include brief biographical information. 
Poets whose work is published will receive two copies of the 
issue in which their work appears. Send submissions to 
ejpoetry2013@gmail.com. Send correspondence to Nancy 
Krim at nckrim6m@gmail.com. 


Soft(a)ware in the English Classroom 
Editor: Tom Liam Lynch 


Over the last decade, software has become ubiquitous in both 
our personal and professional lives. More and more, we share, 
shop, work, and learn in online spaces. Software powers these 
spaces. 


In schools, emphasis has been placed on using data systems 
to track student achievement, to expand online courses, and to 
leverage new devices in instruction. Software powers these 
spaces as well. 

Though we don’t often talk about it explicitly, we are all 
empowered and encumbered by software in our everyday lives. 
Given the cultural ubiquity of software (and the ever-increasing 
political encouragement it is receiving), we need to talk openly 
and critically about the ways software affects our lives as teach- 
ers, administrators, and learners. 

This column is devoted to identifying the ways in which 
our teaching and learning lives are influenced by software. We 
focus on a single question: How does software both enable and 
inhibit our professional practices? Each column will offer a 
vignette based on readers’ professional experiences with soft- 
ware as well as a critical look at what the software enables and 
inhibits. 

Contributors are encouraged to contact the column editor 
and share drafts of column ideas as part of the submission pro- 
cess. Please submit an electronic Word file attached to your 
email to the column editor, Tom Liam Lynch, at tom@ 
tomliamlynch.org. 


Speaking Truth to Power 
Editor: P. L. Thomas 


“If education cannot do everything, there is something funda- 
mental that it can do. In other words, if education is not the 
key to social transformation, neither is it simply meant to 
reproduce the dominant ideology. . . . The freedom that moves 
us, that makes us take risks, is being subjugated to a process of 
standardization of formulas, models against which we are eval- 
uated. ... We are speaking of that invisible power of alienating 
domestication, which attains a degree of extraordinary effi- 
ciency in what I have been calling the bureaucratizing of the 
mind” (110-11). (Freire, 1998, Pedagogy of Freedom: Ethics, 
Democracy, and Civic Courage) 

This column seeks to explore the experiences and possibili- 
ties that arise when educators speak Truth to power. It is also 
intended to be an avenue for teachers to speak Truth to power 
through teacher narratives about “the bureaucratizing of the 
mind,” about best practice in critical literacy against scripted 
and tested literacy, and about creating classrooms that invite 
students to discover, embrace, and develop their own voices 
and empowerment. 

Submit an electronic Word file attached to your email to 
the column editor, P. L. Thomas, at paul.thomas@furman.edu. 


A Thousand Writers: Voices of the NWP 
Editor: Tanya Baker 


Writing is a complex, personal act. Writing is hard. Writing 
can be improved with patience and practice. None of these 
truths about writing are necessarily self-evident. Writing proj- 
ect teachers learn these truths through their own experiences of 
having something to say, trying to say it, and then revising and 
editing to bring their writing as close to their expectations as 
they can. 

Experiencing the act of writing as a writer has a profound 
effect on our understanding of what it takes for students to 
accomplish this complex act. It creates a more knowledgeable, 
but also a more responsive and empathetic, teacher of other 
writers. 
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Perhaps most importantly, writing regularly teaches us that 
the act of writing is as important as the production of any sin- 
gle text. As writing project director Bob Yagelski put it in 
A Thousand Writers Writing, “writing is a potentially powerful 
vehicle for transformation, for it opens up possibilities for 
awareness, reflection, and inquiry that writing as an act of tex- 
tual production does not necessarily do. Writing im the moment, 
I have come to realize, has the capacity to change us.” 

Teachers who experience the transformation of the writing 
act are likely to provide many, many opportunities for students 
to write. Their students learn to write to find out what they 
have to say, not just to say what the teacher expects them to say. 
They learn that writing allows them to reflect on their experi- 
ences, to slow down their thinking, to stop and ask questions. 

This column seeks to explore the experiences of National 
Writing Project teachers as writers, teachers of writing, and edu- 
cational leaders. Do you have a story of transformation through 
writing? Of powerful pedagogical practice? Of leadership? 

Submit an electronic Word file attached to your email to 
the column editor, Tanya Baker, at tbaker@nwp.org. Please 
indicate the Writing Project with which you are affiliated. 
Contributors are encouraged to query the column editor and 
share drafts of column ideas as part of the submission process. 


Under Discussion: Teaching Speaking and Listening 
Editor: Lisa M. Barker 


Classroom discussion, when effectively facilitated, invites stu- 
dents to deepen their understanding of literature; practice 
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powerful social norms; enhance skills such as listening, build- 
ing on others’ ideas, tactfully disagreeing, and taking turns; 
and orally craft arguments that may carry over into their writ- 
ing. Orchestrating conversation is at the heart of teaching 
English. It’s also hard work. Leading whole-class discussion 
requires teachers to balance careful preparation with nimble, 
in-the-moment improvisation based on students’ contribu- 
tions. Since facilitating discussion is a challenging aspect of our 
teaching craft, we must lean on each other for insights. 

This column seeks to provide a forum for leaning on each 
other to investigate and improve the quality of our discussion 
leadership. What do you do ¢efore discussion to prepare yourself 
and your students? What kinds of texts do you use to anchor 
discussion? How do you teach the speaking and listening skills 
needed for a productive discussion? What strategies and moves 
do you use during discussion to facilitate talk? What do you 
do after discussion to help students improve the quality of 
future conversations and build on their understanding in con- 
crete ways? How do you study and learn from your own 
facilitation? 

This column invites you to share your discussion-related 
experiences through stories, studies, arguments, and explana- 
tions of tools and resources. 

Send submissions of 1,200—1,800 words as an electronic 
Word file attached to your email with the subject heading 
“EJ Under Discussion” to Lisa M. Barker at lbarker@towson 
.edu. Inquiries, ideas, and suggestions for future columns are 
welcome. 





From the Editors 





Julie Gorlewski 
State University of New York at New Paltz 


David Gorlewski 
State University of New York at New Paltz 





Since learning is an embodied, multidimensional 
process, meaningful teaching must echo these fea- 
tures; it must recognize that humans experience 
the world through their senses and that text is 
multimodal. The contemporary trend toward stan- 
dardization results in the reduction of ideas to bi- 
naries and to learning as a technical, measurable, 
brain-based activity. Such perceptions negate the 
multifaceted nature of reading and generating text. 
Further, they contradict the essence of teaching and 
learning. 

The essence of teaching and learning involves 
teachers, students, and content. The possibilities of the 
junctures of these infinite variables defy imagina- 
tion—as meaningful teaching always will. Teachers 
and students consume and produce texts, then com- 
bine and revise and reproduce knowledge around 
texts. Using all of our senses, our whole physical 
selves, we interact with words and each other in 
expected and innovative ways that reflect who we 
were, who we are, and who we hope to become. We 
use classic texts to invent modalities and create new 


texts to connect to the past. We focus on questions 
and collaborate to devise and express answers. 

Contrary to the notion that texts are flat, 
static entities designed to yield foreseeable re- 
sponses, authors in this issue reveal various ways 
in which texts can be crafted and understood. Ar- 
ticles link English classrooms to improvisation, 
radio, and the “shape of voice.” Authors expand and 
reshape conceptions of texts in English teaching, 
focusing on the multidimensionality of children’s 
books, “image essays,” and art as meaning-making. 
In addition, the boundaries of the field are stretched 
through social media, as well as in the application 
of sj Miller’s queer literacy framework. 

We are delighted to share with you an English 
Journal devoted to the eclectic, exciting develop- 
ments shaping the present and future of English 
classrooms. And we invite you to imagine how 
you and your students can engage with texts in 
ways that stimulate your senses and celebrate your 


humanity. @) 


Julie Gorlewski and David Gorlewski taught English for many years before joining the faculty of the State University of 
New York at New Paltz, where Julie is assistant professor of secondary education and David is assistant professor of educa- 
tional administration. Julie has been an NCTE member since 2004, and David has belonged since 2001. 
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Teaching Writing, Rather Than Writings 





ist Contary 


Stephen Heller 

Adlai E. Stevenson High School 
Lincolnshire, Illinois 
sheller@d125.org 





If English classrooms are to approach the teaching 
of writing as a process, rather than a product, we 
may wish to consider the difference between teach- 
ing writing as a verb, rather than writings, as a noun. 
When we teach writings as a noun, we create epochal 
assignments: the Scarlet Letter analysis; the research 
argument; the final exam essay. Such assignments 
carry a significant weight in the gradebook, and they 
often carry a hefty degree of teacher interaction. 

Such an approach toward the teaching of 
writing places undue emphasis on single assign- 
ments to assume the burden of instruction for a 
range of skills. Simply put, the less students write, 
the fewer the occasions to develop their writing. 
While the above epochal assignments clearly have 
value, they represent more of a summative approach 
toward writing. If we relegate writing instruction 
to this epochal approach toward writing—where 
we are teaching writings as a noun—then we inad- 
vertently place the onus of learning on the teacher, 
rather than the student. 

Why do English teachers spend so much time 
grading student essays? Why do we place com- 
ments on the student essays when—even while we 
do it—we recognize that there will be a diminished 
rate of return in terms of student learning? There 
are two distinct answers to this question: the first 
is that we need to justify a grade. The larger the 
assignment, the more the comments. And the more 
we comment, the fewer assignments we give. There 
are only so many hours in a day. Whether we use 
a rubric, student models, or peer review sheets as 
apparatus to help us communicate the rationale for 
a final grade on an essay, the end game of teacher 
commentary is often to justify evaluation. 
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The second reason we write comments on stu- 
dent essays is to develop a relationship with that 
student. English teachers have a type of Jungian 
editorial persona, one that complements the teach- 
ing voice, but it is more individualized, softer, flex- 
ible, and diplomatic. Cultivated over many years 
of teaching, this editorial persona allows English 
teachers to develop a type of relationship with stu- 
dents enjoyed by few other disciplines—perhaps 
fine arts is one of them. This relationship is a cove- 
nant, a dialogue that at its heart says to the student 
I am listening to you and here is what I would like for 
you to listen to me in exchange for my time. Indeed, stu- 
dents respond to the tone or affect of the comments 
as much as the comments themselves, for the risk of 
vulnerability and exposure is such that many stu- 
dents steel themselves in advance of that “punitive” 
feedback that so often accompanies teacher evalua- 
tion of student work. 

If students are to become more proficient 
writers, however, they must write more frequently, 
and the dynamic of teacher commentary must 
adapt for (a) students to have more opportunities 
to write and (b) teachers to have discretionary free 
time to pursue hobbies, interests, and leisure ac- 
tivities. How fresh, original, or vibrant can we be 
if we know that behind the sea of students we face 
is another sea of papers that have yet to be evalu- 
ated? It is as if we are teaching two classes at the 
same time. 

When we teach writing as a verb, as a pro- 
cess, we commit to more frequent writing assign- 
ments. Is it possible to have students write once a 
week? And beyond that—to give students feedback 
within 24-48 hours? Initially, such a task may 


seem daunting. There are, however, several non- 
negotiables that make this feasible: 


1. All English teachers must decide to spend a 
certain amount of time outside of their regu- 
lar school days to read and respond to student 
writing. This commitment comes with the 
territory, and while there is no law that dic- 
tates how many extra hours per week must 
accompany student papers, one rule of thumb 
is that you are committed to interacting with 
each student’s work outside of class at least 
once a week. 

2. Whether that amount of time you spend on 
student writing is two hours per week, five 
hours per week, ten hours per week—that 
time must stay constant and must provide 
you the ability to pursue other interests that 
will feed your soul. The English teacher tied 
by ball and chain to an eternal batch of stu- 
dent essays—a labor of Sisyphus—loses the 
incentive to get through student work and, 
more significantly, loses the all-important 
sense of timing in returning student work. 
Given the facility with which students write 
today—many complete a draft minutes before 
it’s due—their investment in any one piece of 
writing is generally less, and teachers should 
be spending proportionately much less time 
on a student’s essay than the student. In gen- 
eral, if you are spending more than five min- 
utes on a piece of student writing, you are 
working inefficiently. 


As important, when students see your feed- 
back within 24 hours, they retain so much more 
of the experience that your feedback transcends a 
single moment of the essay and has /everage over 
other parts of the essay. Timely feedback addresses 
the process as much as the product, and it hearkens 
to the notion of teaching writing as a verb, rather 
than a noun. 


3. When you sit down with a piece of student 
writing, you must already have a sense of the 
following: 

a. What are the two to three particular objec- 
tives of this task that you are focusing on? 

b. What are the two to three particular objec- 
tives of the wext writing assignment that is 
coming down the pike? 


These two questions—what precedes the 
writing task and what follows it—contextualize 
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the evaluation on to a larger arc of student writ- 
ing instruction throughout the year. It is hubristic 
on our part to think that all aspects of writing will 
be learned by students through the sheer willpower 
of our commentary. Indeed, students often learn to 
write by speaking, listening to academic discourse, 
and reading others’ works. It is also hubristic on 
the part of the students to completely disregard our 
commentary, which is individualized to best meet 
the needs of different learners. 


Less Is More: A Few Targeted Comments 


For teachers to contextualize student writing, there 
must be an agreed-on vision in terms of what stu- 
dents will be able to do by the end of a school year. 
In the absence of consensus, classroom assignments 
generally devolve into the epochal assignments de- 
scribed above. 

Using the Common Core State Standards as 
a guide, as well as college readiness writing goals, 
consider that the skills of argumentation represent a 
reasonable writing goal for any given school year, 
and that different types of argumentation can be 
emphasized on any given year. 

For example, there are interpretive argu- 
ments, the kinds seen in literary or rhetorical analy- 
sis; empirical arguments, the kind seen in research 
tasks; moral arguments, the kind seen in ethical 
debates. There are also creative nonfiction pieces, 
or generative assignments, such as memoir, that 
represent a more creative application of writing and 
reading skills. 

In a 36-week school year, writing once a week, 
one may envision a writing sequence as shown in 
Figure |: 





FIGURE 1. Sample Writing* Sequence 





Generative 
(creative 
Week # Interpretive Empirical Moral nonfiction) 
1-9 3 2 2 2 
10-18 2 3 2 2 
=o 2 2 5 2 
28-36 2 3 2 2 





*writing means two pages minimum (500 words) 
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Granted, the sequence in the figure is only 
a suggestion, but what would it mean for English 
classrooms today to write once a week for 36 weeks? 
Much like any other activity—exercise, diet, 
singing—we inevitably develop our skills by doing 
it more with proper guidance along the sidelines. 


4. Maintain consistency between the Jungian 
editorial voice and your public teaching voice. 
As much as we wish to individualize our feed- 
back to our students, the more that we can 
approach evaluation of student writing as an 
impersonal process, the faster it goes. Yes, 
such a statement appears antithetical to the 
notion of relationship building. 


If we accept that the academic value of a com- 
ment we make loses its value by at least 50 per- 
cent the moment it hits the paper—that is to say, 
the intent behind the comment and the ultimate 
mastery of said skill will zot occur overnight—then 
we must consider what is the optimal use of our 
time and experience. Yes, that comment deserves to 
be on the page, and that student must understand 
the thinking behind the comment, the writing that 
helped produce that teacher comment, and the stu- 
dent’s thinking prior to the writing, for the student 
to master a specific skill. It must occur, and over 
time, it may occur. 

But for every comment we make, we often 
identify a different objective that the essay (or stu- 
dent) needs to master. So no longer are students 
thinking about just the ove act that produced said 
reaction from the teacher; the student must now en- 
tertain a multitude of objectives, thoughts, and ra- 
tionales, given the higher number of comments on 
a page. Less is more. As Harvard Writing Professor 
Nancy Sommers articulates, teacher commentary 
should begin conversation, not end it. The more 
that your written commentary parallels the instruc- 
tional commentary during class—which parallels 


other apparatus, such as rubrics or peer review—the 
more your comments reinforce each other. 

Conversely, when teachers claim that they 
are unable or unwilling to give more writing ex- 
periences due to an excess of papers that must be 
graded, then that is a decision that is made upon 
more subjective criteria, as opposed to what best 
serves the academic interests of students. 


5. Be diverse and creative in how you respond to 
student work. Using rubrics has real poten- 
tial—as a starting point. Consider making com- 
ments that straddle disparate parts of the essay, 
which means making extensive use of arrows, 
circles, shapes, and figures. This way, your stu- 
dents are looking at feedback that is more than 
just a word or phrase that occurs concurrent 
with their own thoughts, but more triangu- 
lated commentary will help students see writ- 
ing as an act of thinking, not just a process of 
choosing the right words. Digital forms of 
feedback have creative potential. Behind any 
teacher comment is the zztent to monitor how 
our students are responding to our feedback 
when they are outside of our watch. 


In loco parentis is a bargain English teachers 
make from their first day on the job, and it provides 
a real blessing, for it gives us insight into the lives of 
our students that allows us to be more effective in our 
daily work. Yet, this dynamic can work against us, 
for while it is “cruel to be kind,” it is “crueler to kill 
with kindness,” and when we engage in the Sisyphian 
task of excess commentary on student work, we have 
accepted too much of the responsibility for learning. 
In reality, it is truly up to the students to avoid be- 
coming overly dependent upon our commentary as 
the sole arbiter of effective composition. 


Work Cited 
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Melissa Talhelm 


Second City Teacher 
Training: Applying 
Improvisational Theater 
Techniques to the 


Classroom 


While the commonly 
explored teacher-as- 


performer metaphor 


foregrounds the 





role of students. 





xperts from both the performance 

world and the field of English edu- 

cation have touted the benefits of 

dramatic play. Viola Spolin, in The- 
ater Games for the Classroom: A Teacher's Handbook, 
recommends improvisational theater exercises as 
curricular supplements to increase students’ com- 
munication and social skills, spontaneity, inventive 
problem-solving, and creativity. Jeffrey D. Wil- 
helm suggests its use for making students active 
rather than passive readers. As he describes in “You 
Gotta BE the Book”: Teaching Engaged and Reflective 
Reading with Adolescents, dramatic activities helped 
his students find a passage into the world of the 
text and served as a method for generating read- 
ing responses (87-91). Robert Probst also advo- 
cates the use of drama—role-playing, pantomime, 
or improvisation—for its ability to lead students 
to insights about literature that otherwise might 
never be uncovered (98—99). Such kinesthetic strat- 
egies encourage students to move and feel as the 
characters move and feel, and unlock students’ un- 
derstandings of texts in alternate ways, as opposed 
to written or verbal responses to which students be- 
come so accustomed. 

Because drama is no new thing to English 
teachers, perhaps we could benefit from a different 
perspective on it. What if we thought of each les- 
son as an unfolding drama with the students and 
teacher playing major roles? Each lesson becomes 
an improvisation, a unique opportunity for the cur- 
tain to rise on an unexpected scene. The classroom 
becomes transformed into an improvisational per- 
formance and learning space. 


As a teacher and singer-songwriter, I’ve often 
considered the similarities between a musical perfor- 
mance and the performance of teaching a lesson that 
creates a learning experience for and with students. 
The with part is important, since any performer un- 
derstands how the audience’s role is a critical ele- 
ment in achieving a successful performance. My 
interest in the identity of teacher-as-performer and 
the metaphor of teaching-as-performance inspired 
a qualitative study in which I investigated the in- 
tersections between the dual identities as teacher 
and artist. After conducting interviews and class- 
room observations of three high school English 
teachers—a photographer, a landscape painter, and 
an actor—I analyzed and cross-analyzed their case 
studies to discover how their personal artistic in- 
volvement influenced their teaching beliefs and 
classroom practices. Despite the variations in their 
teaching methods and art backgrounds, the data 
suggested similarities among them: the teachers ex- 
pressed a desire to heighten students’ aesthetic sen- 
sibilities; challenged students beyond their comfort 
zones; considered the arts a useful tool for meet- 
ing students’ diverse learning needs; praised and 
displayed students’ artistic products in their class- 
rooms; and demonstrated a keen awareness of their 
idiosyncratic creative process (McClain 287-91). 

Despite these similarities, a significant 
amount of variation existed in the extent to which 
the teachers’ artistic identities became a part of 
their classroom practices. In one case, the teacher's 
artistic beliefs were frequently reflected in teaching 
practices; yet, in the other two cases, discrepancies 
existed between teachers’ reported beliefs as artists 


emphasizes the role of the 


teacher, the teacher-as- 


collaborative nature of 


improvisational-performer 


learning and validates the 
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Second City Teacher Training: Applying Improvisational Theater Techniques to the Classroom 


and their teaching practices. The level of congru- 
ence between teachers’ artistic identities and their 
practices was dependent upon numerous factors: 
perceptions of their artist and teacher identities; 
response to mandated curriculum and standards; 
school culture; attitudes about students and learn- 
ing; and attitudes about the relevance of art in the 
high school classroom. Depending on teachers’ in- 
teractions with these attitudinal and contextual fac- 
tors, the factors either encouraged or discouraged 
the manifestation of their artistic identities in their 
teaching practices. Consequentially, these teachers 
wore their artistic identities in their English class- 
rooms in varied ways (McClain 295). 

One of the study’s participants, whom I will 
call James to maintain his confidentiality, wore his 
artistic identity proudly. With a significant back- 
ground in improvisational theater, he credits his 
theater training at Second City in Chicago with 
preparing him for teaching. Through talking with 
and observing James in his classroom, I witnessed 
a significant overlap between his artist and teacher 
identities. James calls himself a “working artist” in 
the classroom (McClain 178). The way he draws on 
his improvisational theater experience opened my 
eyes to reseeing the classroom as an improvisational 
performance space. 

Educators have explored the teaching-as- 
performance metaphor in the literature. Keith 
Sawyer, in particular, suggests the revision of this 
metaphor to consider teaching as improvisational 
theater. While the teacher-as-performer metaphor is 
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attractive in how it emphasizes the creativity of the 
teacher, the comparison is problematic, however, as 
it foregrounds the role of the teacher, while students 
sit passively and watch. In contrast, Sawyer’s notion 
of the teacher-as-improvisational-performer validates 
the role of the students in the teaching process and 
underscores the “collaborative and emergent nature 
of effective classroom practice” (14). Sawyer places 
this metaphor in opposition to the reform trend of 
scripted instruction, in which teachers are perfunc- 
tory performers, afforded little room for their own 
expertise or creativity in pedagogical decisions. 
Thus, Sawyer’s metaphor conjures up images of the 
improvisational classroom as a space where learn- 
ing is a process during which students and teachers 
maximize learning by working off of one another 
and responding to one another’s needs. 

This metaphor invites an interesting perspec- 
tive on classroom practice, though educators have 
not fully explored the connections and applications 
of performance theory on pedagogy, according to 
Maria Prendergast. There’s more to explore theo- 
retically, but, practically speaking, we can learn 
from the specific ways that James brings a sense of 
improvisation to teaching. The suggestions below, 
emerging from my interviews with and observa- 
tions of James, highlight some of the classroom 
applications of improvisational theater. These sug- 
gestions call attention to bringing a different per- 
spective to the act of teaching. Considering the 
connections between performance and pedagogy 
can encourage us to shift away from our comfort- 
able patterns, revise our thinking about the roles of 
teacher and student, and open our practice to new 
possibilities. 


Consider the Energy Dynamic 
of the Classroom 


James's theater training leads him to view his 
teaching as a performance. Just as a performer and 
the audience participate in an exchange of energy, 
where an engaging performer can pull in or push 
away an audience, James recognizes the same kind 
of dynamic in the classroom: “Actors who stand 
still on stage for too long get lost in the scenery. I 
think it’s really easy for [students] to just kind of 
fade off on you, if you’re standing in one spot and 
talking in a monotone.” Though he doesn’t believe 





his job is to entertain students, he does believe that 
it’s his responsibility to engage them, which means 
bringing a certain level of energy into the lesson: 
“If I don’t put the energy out there, [students] can 
sense that I’m not right, and they slump in their 
chairs, and the books open a little slower. The en- 
ergy’s just not there.” When he brings energy to the 
lesson, he can feel the students reciprocate through 
their participation. 

As an observer, I’ve seen James bring ample 
energy to his teaching. He moves energetically and 
enthusiastically around the room, where the stu- 
dents’ desks are arranged in a semicircle, similar 
to a theater-in-the-round, so students can see him 
and each other to encourage interaction. He often 
changes his voice quality or even uses an accent 
when appropriate, moves close to the students who 
are speaking, and jokes lightly with them as they 
work through the lesson. It was obvious that James 
was “on” each day I was in his classroom, and while 
he may have been playing to my presence as a re- 
searcher, I think it’s more accurate to say he plays 
to his students as an audience. He displayed honest 
enthusiasm for what he planned for them (McClain 
190). Though many of us may not see ourselves as 
the “performer type” who expertly tells jokes or 
displays a quick wit, all of us can consider the en- 
ergy and enthusiasm we radiate during a lesson, es- 
pecially if we expect students to respond in kind. It 
can never hurt to ask oneself, Am I looking forward to 
what I planned for today? Second-guessing our level 
of enthusiasm might be a good motivator for re- 
thinking our approach to a lesson. 


Affirm Rather Than Negate 


James explained that one of the basic tenets of 
improvisational theater is never to negate another 
actor’s idea on stage. Nothing kills a scene faster. 
For example, if one player yells, “Hey! Call the fire 
department! My house is on fire!” and the second 
player responds, “No, it’s not,” the scene is abruptly 
over. Nobody has anywhere to go. In improvisation, 
players learn to affirm other actors’ suggestions to 
keep the scene alive (McClain 192). This concept 
is useful in the classroom, too, where the teacher 
often establishes authority by possessing all the 
right answers and negating whatever students say 
that strays from the expected response. While there 
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certainly are incorrect and correct answers we must 
address, there are times when we could be more ac- 
cepting of what students bring to the lesson, in the 
spirit of keeping the scene alive. 

During one of James’s classes, a student 
named John made a joke about Holden Caulfield 
being an alien. Rather than immediately shutting 
down John with a negative comment, James em- 
braced John’s joke and turned it into an inquiry, 
asking him what he meant by calling Holden an 
alien and extending the line of questioning: “What 
might Holden’s home planet be like?” This affirma- 
tion of John’s comment is an invitation to keep John 
thinking about the ways that Holden doesn’t fit in 
and to let him know that his contribution is worth 
considering. James keeps his eye on his students’ 
perspectives and reminds us, “What John already 
knows, thinks, or believes is all he can contribute 
to a class where he is expected to learn something 
new. Negating what John wants to bring into the 
room is the same as telling him he has nothing to 
offer.” Students like John 
often make such comments 
out of boredom or a lack of 
confidence in offering the 
answer the teacher wants to 
hear. By working with these 
somewhat off-target com- 
ments, teachers can catch students off-guard and re- 
direct the lesson in a way that keeps it on point and 
moving toward the learning goals. James’s response 
kept John engaged and opened up the lesson to pos- 
sibilities that James couldn’t have anticipated. As 
James mentions, the improvisational actor watches 
carefully for moments like these, because they serve 
as springboards into new and uncharted possibili- 
ties. This idea is similar to Peter Elbow’s believ- 
ing game: “listening, affirming, trying to see what’s 
right” (xxii), as opposed to what is wrong, as a way 
to generate new directions for a lesson. Such a per- 
spective can lead to teaching that is more respon- 
sive to students’ needs and interests. 


Read the Moment and Be Flexible 


In teaching, we stress the importance of a plan 
guided by learning goals, but sometimes we may 
need to abandon that plan to embrace the unan- 
ticipated teachable moment of the lesson. When 


could be more accepting 


keeping the scene alive. 


There are times when we 


of what students bring to 
the lesson, in the spirit of 
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students make suggestions, such as asking to read 
aloud, act out a scene, or the classic question, “Can 
we go outside?,” perhaps our being open to stu- 
dents’ ideas might generate more learning, because 
students feel valued and invested in what’s happen- 
ing. This isn’t to say that we completely abandon 
our objectives to pander to students’ wishes, but 
rather than thinking of students’ tangents (or what 
we first assume to be tangents) as intentional diver- 
sions, perhaps we can embrace these moments and 
pursue an opportunity for more authentic learning. 

Being responsive to students’ suggestions re- 
quires the teacher to actively “read” what’s really 
happening in the classroom, both the text and, 
perhaps more important, the subtext, which we 
often ignore to stay on schedule. Assessing what’s 
happening in the moment 
can bring about some good 
conversations about what is 


Assessing what's 


working or not working for 
students. James clearly dis- 
played a talent for reading his 
student audience. In one class, 
James organized a reader’s the- 
ater activity for the first party scene in The Great 
Gatsby. Before the activity, James planned to lead a 
brief review of the homework reading to assess how 
much the students understood about this party en- 
vironment and its guests. Two minutes into the re- 
view, James detected that the students either didn’t 
read or couldn’t follow the plot of the text, and the 
following scene unfolded, as James quickly stopped 
the discussion: 


James: You know what? This isn’t going 
well. Any suggestions about what we should 
do now, because I had an activity planned, 
but you need to know what’s going on to 

do it. 

(No response from the students) 


James: All right, I guess we’re going to have 
to keep reading. Should we read out loud? 


Student A: Are you reading? 


James: I need you guys to give me some 
suggestions here. 


Student B: Help us to understand better. My 
mind wonders when I’m reading, but when 
you read, it’s better. 
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James: I’m happy to do that. 
Student C: Find a more interesting book. 


James: The problem is that it’s required. 
With that said, what can we do? 


Student D: It’s confusing, and you should 
pick more interesting books. 


Student E: We should just read it. 


James: We can do fun stuff with the book, 
but you have to read the book. I’m kind of at 
a loss here. 


Student F: What happens in Chapter 3? 


James: Let’s talk about Chapter 3. 


James sensed a problem in the planned direc- 
tion of the lesson and stopped to invite students’ 
feedback. In the conversation, the students were 
free to talk about their lack of interest in the book, 
while James shared his frustrations with having to 
teach this text. The conversation continued with 
brainstorming compromises, such as reading in 
class or using the film to supplement the reading of 
complicated scenes. 

While it’s not always possible to address all 
students’ interests, issues, and complaints, James 
learned something by addressing the subtext of this 
lesson—that students weren’t getting it. His will- 
ingness to veer from his plan led to a productive, 
reflective, and metacognitive conversation in which 
students were active participants helping him make 
his next instructional step. Like a good improvised 
scene, all players worked respectfully toward a com- 
mon goal. An improvisational teacher listens for 
these moments and uses them to build future les- 
sons that combine objectives with the interests and 
learning needs of students. 


Harness the Power of the 
Unexpected Response 


James finds that “nothing spices up a live stage 
performance like a missed entrance or a dropped 
line. Actors working from a script must continually 
resist the temptation to go ‘auto-pilot’ during the 
twelfth, twentieth, to two-hundredth performance. 
It’s in those unplanned moments that a stale show 
becomes something new and wonderful.” Teachers, 


too, can go on “auto-pilot,” as we reread the same 
texts, rely on the same lesson plans, and assign the 
same tests and projects. James also recognizes that 
teachers can too often rely on the “same old re- 
sponses” from students, especially reluctant learn- 
ers and “discipline problems.” He suggests the need 
to do something—anything—different: “What we 
don’t often realize . . . is that our students have been 
in the {education} system as long as many of us have 
and are just as dependent on the usual responses. 
They often know, even before we respond, what 
shape our response will take.” Though he mentions 
that it’s important for teachers to create consistency 
for students, he suggests that “in encountering re- 
sistant learners, particularly those who cloak their 
resistance in bad behavior, not responding as ex- 
pected can often have a defusing effect.” 

James recalls a time when he asked a fidgety 
student to breakdance in the middle of a lesson to 
recapture the attention of the students. He warns 
that teachers need to know their students well to 
come back with such an off-the-wall response, but 
the unexpected proved to be a powerful diffuser of 
conflict. Through his unexpected, humorous re- 
sponses, he’s found that students cooperate more 
than contest, since the unexpected directs students 
away from the conflict they are counting on and re- 
directs them back to the business of the classroom. 
James explains further, 


Whatever precious minutes I may have sacrificed 
in playing along with their tantrums and diver- 
sions were regained in the time I didn’t have to 
spend writing discipline referrals, calling par- 
ents, arguing with students or explaining myself 
to administrators. Furthermore, my unexpected 
reactions force my students to consider that their 
actions may not always have the results they’ve 
come to expect. If they’re going to get by in my 
classroom, they're going to have to pay attention. 
They come to learn that, like an improvisational 
scene, resolving a conflict in the classroom isn’t 
enough. If the scene is going to have a lasting 
effect, the conflict needs to be resolved in a sur- 
prising and original way. 


“Surprising” and “original” doesn’t have to 
mean something as unexpected as breakdancing. 
In another of James’s classes, Maurice, who loved 
cars and would rather talk about engines than Jay 
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Gatsby, had a hard time listening in class. James 
repeatedly asked Maurice to quiet down. Maurice 
finally looked up in frustration and complained, 
“This book is stupid. It doesn’t have anything to 
do with life today.” The typical response to this 
disruption is that the teacher would exert whatever 
punitive consequence he had available, and the stu- 
dent would have no choice but to be silenced. But, 
as James mentions, such a typical response may re- 
sult in “losing Maurice for at least the rest of that 
class period. The ‘scene’ is now over, and the audi- 
ence has lost interest.” James offers another alterna- 
tive, “throwing Maurice a line or a suggestion that 
he can work with.” 


James: Maurice, did you notice the 
description of Gatsby’s car in the beginning 
of this chapter? 


Maurice: Yeah, it’s a pimped out ride. 


The scene is back on. James opened up new 
avenues of discussion: “If I choose not to have the 
discussion now, I can direct Maurice to another pas- 
sage in the book about the car and ask him to read 
that and see if it has anything else to do with ‘life 
today.’” The rest of the class benefits, too. As James 
put it, “Maurice is not the only one who now has 
another idea to chase down. So does everyone who 
was watching the scene.” Most important, how- 
ever, James explains he “was able to avoid a situa- 
tion where Maurice was disrespected or ‘put in his 
place.” James’s response turned a potential behav- 
ior problem into an instructional possibility. 


Listen 


James believes his theater training prepared him 
to develop good relationships with his students: 
“Teachers must be patient and understanding lis- 
teners who are vigilantly looking for opportunities 
to build positive relationships with students. The 
improvisational training I received and the skills 
they nurtured sharpened my ability to respond to 
people with whom I share a space in thoughtful, 
genuine, creative, and non-adversarial ways.” As 
teachers, we sometimes focus so hard on planning 
our own words ina lesson that we may forget to lis- 
ten closely to students’ words. James also reminds 
himself that students are people with feelings, good 
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and bad days, and other pressures affecting their 
ability or motivation to learn. 

I witnessed James’s active listening to students 
one day as they came into a morning class after the 
administration had announced that a regularly sched- 
uled break had been taken away because of a fight the 
previous day. The students, slumped in their seats, 
were angry and not even close to a point where learn- 
ing could happen. James read the scene and rather 
than moving on with the lesson, he gave the students 
some time to vent about the issue. He didn’t give 
them much time, and he didn’t undermine the ad- 
ministration’s decision, yet he used the time to allow 
the students to talk, while making them think about 
the situation from the administration’s point of view 
(McClain 185-86). In less than ten minutes, James 
had been a good listener, let students talk, respected 
their views, and strengthened his relationship with 
them, not just as their English teacher, but a men- 
tor who could offer advice about more than grammar 
and literary themes. I saw James shift their mood to 
a point where their minds could focus on the lesson. 
It was necessary time spent, if James had hopes of ac- 
complishing anything that morning. 


Curtain Call 


James summarizes the connections between the- 
ater performance and the performance of teaching: 
“What makes a theatrical improvisation ‘good’ from 
the artist’s position is the ability each player has to 
give the other something to work with.” Reseeing 


teaching as improvisational performance offers a 
pedagogical approach that emphasizes teaching 
as an unfolding, collaborative act, where teachers 
make instructional decisions based on their con- 
stant assessment of the active role of students. Im- 
provisational teaching is responsive teaching, and, 
as Sawyer points out, this approach demands that 
administrators give teachers a loud voice in peda- 
gogical and curricular issues, and professional and 
creative freedom, just as directors give their actors 
creative freedom. Every day, students and teachers 
share the same scenes and witness the same happy 
or tragic endings. And though we may learn lasting 
lessons when tragedy strikes, we all love happy end- 
ings when the curtain goes down. Fy 
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learning. Read more in the ReadWriteThink.org strategy guide, “Assessing Student Interests and Strengths” 
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Teaching Writing 
with Radio 


This article makes a case for 
using radio as a framework 
to teach writing in school. 
Teachers with no radio 
experience can help their 
students draw on “real 
world” radio standards to 
write strong, specific, and 
effective pieces, and then use 
everyday technology to share 


students’ stories with the 





world. 





s English teachers, we search for 

ways to make classroom writing 

relevant and “real world.” For ex- 

ample, we publish student work 
online or in classroom anthologies to carry students’ 
words beyond the boundaries of the classroom. We 
also draw the demands of the “real world” into 
the classroom when we use an actual college essay 
prompt in a unit for high school seniors, or employ 
the rules and roles of the courtroom to support an 
argument writing assignment. In these ways, we at- 
tempt to raise the stakes for student writing (Brun- 
ing and Horn; Cohen and Riel; Rule). 

In this article, we want to make a case for using 
radio as a framework for the teaching of writing. 
Using this framework draws the real world into the 
classroom and—with the use of smartphones and 
Web-based tools—sends students’ voices out into 
the real world. Over the past 15 years, the first au- 
thor, Sarah, has taught high school classes dedicated 
to radio and has incorporated writing for radio into 
regular English classes. The second author, Jones, 
has taught hundreds of radio production workshops 
as leader of Generation PRX, a national network 
of youth radio producers connected via the Public 
Radio Exchange (PRX.org). In these roles, we have 
come to believe that radio is uniquely suited to the 
teaching of writing, especially for students who 
may struggle to understand the relevance of school 
writing assignments. Further, as smartphones and 
social media become part of our everyday lives, we 
have found that teachers do not need a school radio 


station, dedicated recording equipment, or special- 
ized skills to use radio to teach good writing. 


Making the Case for Teaching Writing 
with Radio 


Radio Requires Strong, Specific Writing 


Radio demands good writing in ways that other 
media do not. When radio audiences tune in to lis- 
ten to a story, they have no pictures to look at and 
no written text to track. So when students write for 
radio, they must create specific, concrete images to 
paint a picture, strong verbs to communicate ac- 
tion, and clear structure for audiences to follow. 
In addition, because they are speaking their ideas 
aloud, they must attend more carefully to whether 
their words actually make sense. We have found 
that when students prepare to record their writ- 
ten work, they quickly identify words that don’t 
fit or sentences that don’t cohere. They move away 
from what can be perceived as the stilted or lifeless 
language of English papers, and toward a more au- 
thentic voice of their own. 

Consider some of the fundamental rules of 
writing for radio, as drawn from the manifestos 
of professional radio producers at places such as 
Transom.org (Davis) or Grassrootsdc.org (Grass- 
roots DC). 


1. Your story must be good enough to get on 
the air. 

2. Your story must be worth telling. How 
might hearing this story enhance people’s 
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understanding of human nature or the 
world? 
3. Be specific. Concrete images and detailed 
examples must communicate your moods and 
themes. 
Don’t waste words. 
Use strong verbs. 
No clichés, in story or language. 
Write for the ear, not the eye. Use natural 
language and make clear transitions so your 
audience can follow you. 


Doe 


These principles hold true for almost any 
kind of writing. However, we have found that such 
principles take on added authority because they 
come from the “real world.” In addition, when 
students write for radio, they become responsible 

to the real world—not just 

Radio provides | 4 their teacher. As one of 
Sarah’s students commented 
in an end-of-class reflection, 
“{The work} is not just for the 


teacher. It’s like you want it to be good, because 


being seen. 


you're talking to people on the other side. They 
don’t know you, so you want to make sure they 
understand what you're trying to say, the way you 
want to Say it.” 


Writing for Radio Encourages Persistence 


Creating work that satisfies the principles of good 
radio writing requires many revisions and sustained 
attention to choices in language and structure. 
While students often only make cursory revisions 
to written assignments (Fitzgerald; Flower and 
Hayes; Sommers), our experience is that students 
who write for radio tend to persist in revisions. This 
persistence may arise from the knowledge that their 
work has a life beyond the page, will be recorded in 
their own voice, and will be broadcast to an audi- 
ence beyond their school walls. 


Radio Wants a Voice, Not a Face 


While our radio students seem aware of the public 
nature of the writing process, they also take comfort 
in the anonymity afforded by the medium. As an 
eleventh grader pointed out, “Working with radio 
encourages you to express yourself more because 
there is no pressure of people recognizing you by 
your face.” Radio provides the freedom of not being 
seen. For middle school and high school students in 
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particular, this can be a relief (Lawler and Nixon; 
Martino and Pallotta-Chiarolli). 


The Lure of Technology 


Just a few years ago, students needed specialized 
equipment to make recordings that met profes- 
sional standards. But now, if some of your students 
have smartphones and are willing to download a 
free app, your class can record and easily dissemi- 
nate work of good sound quality. (See the sidebar 
for a brief guide to recording and sharing student 
work and a list of free apps for editing or adding 
music to radio production.) Because it incorporates 
cell phones and social media, the writing for radio 
unit has built-in appeal. In addition, using these 
everyday tools and technologies in the classroom 
serves the important purpose of drawing on some 
real world” preferences, practices, and 


2 ee 


of students 
expertise. 


A Sample “Writing for Radio” Unit 


Writing for radio can accommodate a number of 
genres typically taught in English class, and now 
emphasized in the Common Core State Standards, 
including the personal narrative (writing about 
significant personal experiences or memories); 
biographical portraits of people or places that are 
somehow significant; and a range of argument writ- 
ing. For the purposes of this article, we will focus 
on the teaching of the personal narrative, because 
we have found it to be an accessible entry point for 
students, who can use their lives as material for nar- 
ratives and thus take on the self-motivating role of 
expert (Pajares, Johnson, and Usher). 


Sample Assignment: “Audio Gift" 


Ideally, all writing assignments come with built-in 
stakes and audience, but in practice, as we attempt 
to meet the day-to-day demands of the classroom, 
those elements sometimes fall by the wayside. 
Below is a version of one of Sarah’s assignments, de- 
signed to encourage “stories worth telling” to real- 
world audiences. The assignment asks students to 
re-create a memory of a meaningful moment they 
shared with someone important to them (see Fig- 
ure 1). Sarah has often implemented this assign- 
ment in January and February, which can seem like 
long, cold months to get through for students (and 
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FIGURE 1. “Audio Gift" Assignment for Unit on Writing for Radio 





Project Audio Gift 


Content: A gift of a memory: An “audio gift” is a description of your memory of a significant moment involving 
someone important in your life. You can share this memory with that person (or someone close to that person), and 
also with a larger radio audience. Your narrative describing this moment should follow the principles of writing for 
radio. 


Format: 2-minute piece (300-350 words) recorded by you. Optional to add sound or music. 


Grading Rubric 
Not Yet Ready for Broadcast 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 


For full credit, and to be eligible for broadcast, your final produced piece must include: 


Strong choice of moment to describe. Moment is particularly revealing of emotions or ideas. The narrative is 
compelling or surprising, and will move us toward laughter or tears. 


Strong, concrete imagery. This includes strong action verbs, concrete descriptions of the person in your mem- 
ory, the place (setting), the actions in your memory, and the sounds of your memory. 


No wasted words. Every word does work. Also, any forms of the following words are almost never allowed: 


there is started/starting to beginning to 
becoming lots of a lot 

very suddenly to my surprise 
shows an angry/happy/any kind of look emotions, feeling 


... and no clichés 


Clear reading. Your reading is natural, well-enunciated, energetic, emotive, and varied in pitch and tone. 


Clear recording. Audio must be clear, without hiss or echo. 





teachers). She has vaguely pegged the assignment 
to Valentine’s Day, so that students can give their 
recorded memory—an “Audio Gift”—to the per- 
son they care about on that day. 

This kind of assignment works well because 
students can choose from a range of meaningful 
memories, but at the same time, they must restrict 
that memory to a significant moment in time, 
which will demand attention to the kind of specific 
details that make good radio, as well as good narra- 
tive writing (Hillocks). In addition, the assignment 
calls for a fairly short narrative, so students have to 
choose words that do a lot of work in telling their 
story. In the past, students have shared memories 
of a special night out with Mom, playing pinball 
at Chuck E. Cheese, an afternoon learning to swim 
with an uncle, and a morning with a crossing guard 
who knew how to make everything OK. 

Next we will provide several sample lessons 
from the Audio Gift unit. Each lesson was de- 
signed to support development skills and practices 


of narrative writing. While this unit was designed 
for high school juniors and seniors in a large urban 
public school, we believe the lessons are flexible 
enough to work for a range of ages and settings. 
More than that, we hope these lessons demonstrate 
that principles from the broadcast world can be a 
foundation upon which to build effective and ac- 
cessible exercises for you and your students. With 
that in mind, we have framed each Audio Gift les- 
son as a response to a particular principle of writing 
for radio. 


Principle 1: Good Enough to Air 


Lesson 1: Reflecting on What Makes 
a Story “Good” 


PRX.org hosts a large catalogue of youth-produced 
pieces for listening. You may want to listen to a 
number of these pieces yourself so you can choose 
pieces that represent different kinds or qualities of 
writing and voicing. 
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As a whole-class activity, have students listen 
to and compare the relative strength or quality of 
6-10 youth-produced radio narratives. As a rule, 
you—or a lucky student gunning for extra credit— 
will have to transcribe versions of the pieces that 
students listen to. Without transcriptions, students 
are less likely to perceive the radio pieces as texts 
worth attending to. They'll also need transcriptions 
to refer to details and authorial choices, and gen- 
erally make the kinds of close readings you want 
them to make. 

Listening to a number of pieces will help 
students gain a sense of narrative tropes and struc- 
ture. Then students can take up the always-useful 
strategy of comparison to “rank” the stories they 
hear: Which story is the strongest? Why? Then, 
perhaps in small groups, have students debate and 
attempt to persuade one another to agree about the 
rank of each piece (Johannessen). Students gener- 
ally enjoy the argumentative aspect of this exer- 
cise, and the nature of the debate can lead students 
to construct general criteria to support their asser- 
tions about the qualities necessary for an excellent 
radio narrative. 

You may have to help students become accli- 
mated to making critiques that go beyond the gen- 
eral and unjustified (“I just liked it”) or the trivial 
(“The speaker mumbled on that word”). Have them 
compare first lines, verbs, emotional impact, as well 
as speaker’s animation or the appropriateness of ac- 
companying music or sound. You can use the rules 
of writing for radio as a guide for other specific sets 
of elements on which students can focus. 

When students “share out” their conclusions 
with the whole class, you can help guide or re-craft 
their comments into language that aligns with the 
writing objectives of your class and/or the principles 
for good radio writing. For example, students often 
comment that a good radio piece “really helps you 
see what is happening.” You can lead a discussion 
about how the author helped the audience visual- 
ize the action, and then help students connect their 
observations with “real world” radio principle #3: 
“Be specific. Concrete images and detailed exam- 
ples must communicate your moods and themes.” 
Reframing in this way can help make visible and 
reinforce the parallels between the students’ recog- 
nition of good writing and the principles used in 
real broadcast. 
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Principle 2: A Story Worth Telling 


Lesson 2: Using General Principles 
to Evaluate Specific Ideas 


Students can then move to choosing a topic for their 
personal narratives that will work on the air. In pro- 
fessional radio, producers “pitch” potential stories 
to their editors by highlighting the most unusual, 
revealing, or compelling event or angle on a story. 
In the classroom, students can make a modified ver- 
sion of the professional pitch. Have students gener- 
ate three to six possible ideas for their story, each of 
which should attempt to meet the demands of the 
radio principles and the particular assignment—in 
this case, the Audio Gift. You can support students 
in meeting these demands with a “pitch form” such 
as the one in Figure 2, where you design questions 
that help instantiate radio principles such as speci- 
ficity and significance. 

To give you a sense of how these story pitches 
can turn out, take a look at two ideas for the Audio 
Gift assignment in Table 1. These pitches come 
from Elizabeth Pliego, a radio student who partici- 
pated in one of Sarah’s classes and later posted her 
work to PRX.org. 





FIGURE 2. A “Pitch Sheet” That Prompts Students 
to Generate Significant Events and Concrete 
Details 





Pitch Sheet 


1. Identify the most important moment of this memory: 


2. Identify when and where you were in the most 
important moment of this memory: 


3. Describe a concrete detail (description of sight, 
sound, taste, smell, or touch) to help share this 
memory with your audience: 


4. Defend why you believe this story is worth telling. 
How might hearing this story enhance people's 
understanding of human nature or the world? 


5. Possible title for narrative: 


Sarah Levine and Johanna (Jones) Franzel 





TABLE 1. Two Examples of “Pitches” from a Student in a Radio Class 





Both the student and peer reviewers judged Pitch #1 as more likely than Pitch #2 to fulfill the criteria for strong radio 
narrative. The underlined parts of the sentences in the pitch sheet represent sentence stems that Elizabeth used to 
help her articulate some of the themes of her story ideas. 





Prompts to help you make your pitch 


Elizabeth's Pitch #1 


Elizabeth's Pitch #2 





1. Describe the most important 
moment of your memory: 


2. Identify when and where you 
were in this important moment: 


3. Describe a concrete detail 
(description of sight, sound, taste, 
smell, or touch) to help share this 
memory with your audience: 


4. Defend why you believe this story 
is worth telling. How might 
hearing this story enhance 
people's understanding of human 
nature or the world? 


5. Possible title for your narrative: 


When | looked at her when she 
came through the door and realized 
how she looked so beat. 


| was getting ready to go out ona 
Saturday and my aunt was coming 
home from work. 


Her eyes were like bloodshot and red 
and she just was all bent over. 


When people are done listening to 
this story, | want them to feel how 
hard immigrants are working just to 
make a few dollars to send home to 
their families. 





“To My Tia from Mexico Who 
Crossed the Border" 


When my mom told me not to worry 
(about how | was doing in school). 
She said she would help me and 
always be there for me. 


| was in our house on a Friday night. 


The TV was playing and my mom 
was cooking chicken. 


This story helps show people that the 


world is a place where you can be 
forgiven. 





“Thank You, Mom" 





When formulating her pitches, Elizabeth 
struggled with the final question on the “pitch 
sheet”: “Why is this story worth telling?” This 
question is difficult, in part because it requires 
students to reflect on insights and themes offered 
by their stories. For the same reason, it is a great 
question that can be applied to almost any text 
you assign, radio or no radio. This kind of ques- 
tion pushes students to articulate their ideas about 
theme and authorial perspective. 

To support students in this reflection, you can 
provide them with sentence stems (Graff) such as 
these: 


¢ “This story helps show that the world is a 
place where . 


e “When people are done listening to this 
story, I want them to feel i 


Such sentence stems may further support stu- 
dents in constructing thematic inferences. 

In class, Elizabeth, her peers, and her teacher 
evaluated the strength of the ideas, images, and 
themes of each pitch in terms of the principles 
of good writing for radio. In Elizabeth’s case, all 


agreed that her first pitch seemed more likely to 
meet the criteria for a good radio narrative. First, 
the pitch included a more specific set of sensory im- 
ages; second, students felt it was less clichéd than 
Elizabeth’s story about her mother; third, the stu- 
dents believed the story would create a more pow- 
erful emotional impact. Finally, and perhaps most 
importantly, Elizabeth felt more passionate about 
representing this particular memory. 


Principle 3: Be Specific 


Lesson 3: Using Concrete Details 
to Construct a Narrative 


Have students flesh out a chosen idea into full nar- 
rative, requiring that they include at least 15 (or 
whatever challenging number you desire) sensory 
images that allow an audience to see, hear, taste, 
smell, or touch the experience just as the narra- 
tor did. Then, have students highlight what they 
believe to be concrete details. Doing this leads 
students to assess the extent to which they have 
fulfilled the assignment, and it allows you to assess 
your students’ understanding of concrete imagery. 
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Equipment 
Thanks to cell phones, recording and editing equipment is both accessible and affordable. Some free options for 
recording via smartphone include: 


e Record to voice memo (not broadcast quality) 

e Free iPhone Tascam PCM recorder, detailed in this post at http://transom.org/?p=37801 

° Free smartphone Hokusai Audio Editor app, which allows you to record and edit multiple tracks; this one could 
work well for students who were interested in adding music to their stories. 

Recording 


Once you or your students have decided how they are going to record, students can begin to voice their essays. 
Students should have their scripts ready and can rehearse with a partner so that they become comfortable reading 
in a conversational (rather than stilted or mechanical) way. You can help them with technical aspects of recording 
with the following information, adapted from Transom.Org (Allison): 


¢ Record in a quiet room, especially one with carpets or other sound absorbers. Look out for rooms with comput- 
ers, refrigerators, or heaters running—the microphone will pick up the hum of electricity. 


° Make sure recorder has adequate recording space. For a smartphone, 200 MB will get you about 20 minutes of 
recording time. 


e Make sure your recorder is charged. 
Editing 
If students want to edit or add multiple tracks for music, sound effects, or other voices, there are a number of free 


audio editing tools available online (a list is available at http://mashable.com/2013/07/27/editor-audio-free). As a 
start, we recommend the following: 


¢ Audacity (http://audacity.sourceforge.net)—Allows you to record and edit on multiple tracks, as well as cut, 
copy, and mix sounds together. The program is available for Windows, Mac, and GNU/Linux systems. 


¢ MP3 Cutter (http://www.mp3cutter.org)—Doesn't allow multiple track editing, but is an option for simply 
shortening audio files into individual snippets. 


Broadcasting 
Once students have completed work, there are many avenues for connecting their radio stories to an audience. 


¢ PRX.org—Public Radio Exchange (PRX.org) is an online platform for sharing independent radio content with 
public radio stations across the country. Generation PRX (generation.prx.org) is a project of PRX to connect and 
support young people making radio. You can join PRX, make a “class group” for your students, and upload up 
to two hours of audio for free. Once uploaded, work can be licensed and broadcast by public radio stations, as 
well as commented on by other site visitors. 


¢ Soundcloud—A free online platform for sharing audio, Soundcloud allows users to easily share sound with blogs 
and social networks. 


¢ School website—Can host audio using embeddable audio players available through PRX and Soundcloud. 
e Facebook/Twitter—Students can use these and other social media sites to post links to their pieces. 


¢ Radio stations! Producers of your local public or community radio stations may be interested in airing students’ 
work or posting the stories on their websites. They may also be interested in coming to visit your classes or in 
hosting a field trip at their stations. 





Figure 3 is an excerpt of Elizabeth’s first draft of 
a full narrative Audio Gift, where she underlined all 
the language she believed to be concrete and specific. 


that is, you cannot see, hear, smell, taste, or touch 
the concept “strong,” whereas you can see or touch 
“hot desert,” “the color of blood,” or “a couple of 


As you can see from Elizabeth’s excerpt, stu- 
dents may not grasp the distinction between ge- 
neric and specific imagery in their initial drafts. For 
example, Elizabeth understood that “hot dry desert” 
was a concrete image, but she also highlighted the 
phrase “strong woman,” which is not so concrete; 


dollars.” If you find that your students have a simi- 
larly fuzzy understanding of concrete, detailed im- 
agery, you may want to develop more exercises to 
hone their descriptive skills. See the sidebar for an 
example of an additional exercise designed to help 
students in this area. 
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FIGURE 3. Excerpt of Student's First Draft of Radio 
Narrative 





When you made the drive it was for more than five 
hours in the hot dry desert with no water or food. 

A white Honda van you traveled in carried more than 
thirteen immigrants that were all hampered on top of 
each other. As tiny as you are Tia, the driver, or as we 
call them in Spanish, e/ coyote, decided to squeeze you 
in the front seat down in the bottom part of the van so 
that another two people were able to fit in the front 
seat on top of you. 








I'd see your face getting thinner and turn into the color 
of snow that was caused by your lack of sleep. You'd 
barely have enough time to eat. The struggles of your 
throbbing back and premature awakenings for work, 
just to earn a couple of dollars to lug back home to 
your family, have made me realize what a strong 
woman you are. You work hard from sunshine to the 
darkest color of the night. When you come home, your 
eyes look like they are ready to burst from exhaustion 
and your eyeballs have now turned into the color 

of blood. 

















Principles 4, 5, and 6: Don’t Waste 
Words, Use Strong Verbs, and No Clichés 


Lessons 4, 5, and 6: Culling 
and Revising for Effect 


You can remind your students that radio listeners 
will simply tune a student out if they get bored, so 
students need to ensure that every word they choose 
contributes to the overall effects of their narrative. 
There are many lessons you can use here to support 
students’ revisions. Here are a few possibilities. 
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Culling 


Prepare for this lesson by looking through students’ 
first drafts to find a few examples of sentences that 
seem overly wordy and need tightening, such as 
any of Elizabeth’s sentences above. In a whole-class 
discussion, present those sentences to your students 
and ask them to discuss their interpretation of the 
moods or effects the author may have intended 
that sentence to create. Then, ask students to find 
one word that could be removed from the sentence 
without diminishing those moods or effects. 
Challenge small groups of students to edit 
as many words as possible from a selected sentence 
while preserving that sentence’s effects (see Table 2). 
Then present the sentences that each group edited, 
and have the class discuss which sentence works 
best. You can support your students’ interpretive 
skills here by pushing them to identify how differ- 


ent words work to create meaning. 


Strong Verbs 


Similarly, students may find (or you can point out 
to them) that adverbs often make room for weak 
verbs. For example, you can “run quickly” or you 
can “dash” or “sprint.” In radio, the verbs do the 
work. Present a few student sentences in which 
the verbs are not particularly strong (you can also 
give examples of strong verbs). Then, have students 
identify all the verbs in their stories. As a whole 
group, practice testing out different verbs to see 
which create the strongest or most appropriate ef- 
fects (see Table 3). 





TABLE 2. Three Drafts of a Sentence Edited by Elizabeth 





ELIZABETH’S DRAFT 1 


“When you come home, your eyes 
look like they are ready to burst from 
exhaustion and your eyeballs have 
now turned into the color of blood.” 


ELIZABETH'S DRAFT 2 


“When you come home, your eyeballs 
are bursting from exhaustion and are 
turning into the color of blood.” 


ELIZABETH'S DRAFT 3 


“When you drag yourself home, 
your eyes are the color of blood.” 





TABLE 3. Elizabeth Culled “Extra" Words and Experimented with Different Verbs 





DRAFT 1 DRAFT 2 


“As tiny as you are, Tia, the driver, or 
as we Call them in Spanish, e/ coyote, 
decided to put you in the front seat 
down in the bottom part of the van 
so that another two people were able 
to fit in the front seat on top of you.” 


of you." 


“As tiny as you are, Tia, the driver, or 
as we call them, e/ coyote, decided 
to squeeze you in the bottom part of 
the van and more people sat on top 


DRAFT 3 


“As tiny as you are, Tia, the driver, 
or as we call them, e/ coyote, 
decided to bury you under the 
front seat so that another two 
people could squat on top of 
you.” 
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This worksheet was designed to help students distinguish between generic and specific concrete sensory imagery. 
All the phrases or sentences below were drawn from student drafts in one of Sarah's radio classes; you will prob- 


ably want to lift sentences from your students’ work. 


Students worked in groups or pairs to decide whether each line contained generic, clichéd, or concrete imag- 
ery, and then worked to revise the generic lines with details that allowed an audience to see, hear, touch, taste, 


and smell along with the writer. 


Be aware that there may be some argument as to whether a particular phrase leans toward the generic, cli- 
chéd, or specific. That's OK. The goal here is to help students explore the nature and effects of the language they 
choose, and to write with an awareness of potential audience responses. 


Getting from GENERIC TO CONCRETE IMAGERY: 
a bumper sticker > a blue bumper sticker — a blue bumper sticker that says, “If You Can Read This, You're Too Close!” 


DECIDE whether the following sentences are generic, clichéd, or concrete. Label them as such. Then revise the 


generic images so they are concrete and specific. 
. The cold wind almost glinted in the air. 
. A bunch of jerks approach me... 
. | remember it like it was yesterday. 
. At that moment | realized . . . 
. | heard a screech of excitement. 


. | thought about broken windows, 
dirty clothes, and angry parents. 


. Time seemed to freeze. 


Principle 7: Write for the Ear 


Lesson 7: Learning to Speak (and Listen) 
to Your Audience 


When preparing a radio story, the word vozce assumes 
a literal as well as a literary meaning. To bring radio 
work to life, students must practice speaking their 
story aloud. As students are revising their drafts, re- 
turn to a few of the stories that students listened to at 
the beginning of the unit. Have students develop cri- 
teria for good voicing, just as they developed criteria 
for the qualities of a strong story. In our experience, 
students enjoy the critical nature of these listening 
sessions, and generally attend to important elements 
of radio voicing, including the following: 


e Pacing—is the story narrated too slowly or 
too quickly? 


e Pauses—do they come in appropriate places? 
¢ Clarity—can you understand what’s being said? 


¢ Tone—is the reading stiff or overly formal? 
Does the narrator’s tone of voice match the 
emotional tone of the narrative? 


¢ Emphasis—does the narrator stress the right 
words? 


8. “Te quiero mucho, m'ija." Your words 
were rusty and rain-like. 


. Your voice sounds like a choir of angels. 
. It sent chills up my spine. 

. What more could | have asked for? 

. She put her hand up to her chin. 


. The atmosphere is filled with tension. 





Then, have students practice reading their 
drafts aloud to a small group, and have them listen 
to their draft as read by another student, if possible. 
This process, we have found, helps students iden- 
tify stilted language and confusing syntax. In ad- 
dition, students can help each other identify where 
the speaker needs to slow down, shift tone, or take 
a breath. Student writers should then annotate their 
Marratives to remind themselves how they want to 
deliver their narratives when it comes time to record. 

To get a sense of how both the writing and 
voicing exercises played out for Elizabeth, see the 
sidebar for her final draft, which includes her anno- 
tations for emphasizing important words and paus- 
ing for effect. Listen to Elizabeth’s final recorded 
radio piece at PRX.org (http://www.prx.org/pieces 
/19064-to-my-aunt-who-crossed-the-border). 


Conclusion 


What we've outlined here constitutes the ground 
floor of teaching writing for radio, with more em- 
phasis on writing and less emphasis on radio. For 
those interested in pursuing radio production more 
fully, you can visit the sites listed above; all are good 
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Below is Elizabeth's final narrative, written in conventional radio script format. The words in bold are those that 
Elizabeth marked to remind herself to emphasize them. The ellipses are used to remind her to pause between sen- 
tences, and the occasional words in parenthesis offer other reminders about her voicing. 

After being posted online, Elizabeth's story was downloaded and broadcast on public radio stations in New 
York City, Florida, and other cities. Elizabeth's fellow students engaged the same process of writing for radio, and 
many of them also saw their work move from classroom to online and on the air. 


THE JOB WAS 12 HOURS A DAY AND SIX DOLLARS AN HOUR... YOU BARELY HAD TIME TO EAT... 
YOUR BACK THROBS FROM PACKAGING FOOD AT 105TH AND CICERO FROM MID-MORNING TO MID- 
NIGHT... YOU DO THIS TO EARN A COUPLE OF DOLLARS TO MAIL BACK TO YOUR FAMILY. WHEN YOU 


COME HOME, YOUR EYES ARE THE COLOR OF BLOOD. 


“TIA, QUE TIENE? WHAT'S WRONG?" | ASK YOU...YOU THEN REPLY, “NOTHING. | JUST MISS MY KIDS,” 
AND YOU BOW YOUR HEAD AND FLOW TEARS...YOU LEFT MY COUSINS IVAN, WITH HIS BABY GAP TEETH, 
AND MILTON, (smile in your voice) WHO HAD THE PLUMPY CHEEKS OF A SIX YEAR OLD...(pause) “LOS 
EXTRANO TANTO. | MISS MY KIDS; | CAN'T STAND THE PAIN OF MISSING THEM ANYMORE...” | CAN'T 
IMAGINE THE PAIN OF A MOTHER WHO HAS LEFT HER KIDS TO WORK IN A DIFFERENT COUNTRY... | 
KNOW YOU WISH TO FLY MY COUSINS IN, BUT IT'S IMPOSSIBLE TO PASS THEM INTO THE U.S. THE SAME 


WAY YOU CAME ACROSS. 


THIS IS WHY, TIA, IF | COULD GIVE YOU ANYTHING IN THE WORLD, | WOULD GIVE YOU A CITIZEN'S 
CERTIFICATION GRANT FOR MY COUSINS... THEY COULD FLY INTO CHICAGO ON LA MEXICANA AIRLINES 
WITH RECLINABLE SEATS IN FIRST CLASS, SIPPING ON THEIR ORANGE JUICE, AND MUNCHING ON SOME 
PEANUTS... AT THE LANDING AS YOU'D WAIT FOR YOUR HUG, THEY'D RUSH TO THE WARMTH OF THE 
MOTHER AND YOU'D WIPE THE TEARS OFF THEIR BABY CHEEKS... YOU'D THEN KNOW THAT YOU WOULD 
NEVER AGAIN SEPARATE FROM MY COUSINS (pause)... NEVER AGAIN WILL YOU BE SEPARATED BY HOURS, 


OR DAYS, OR DOLLARS. 


resources for learning more about radio. You can 
also use Generation PRX, a network for connecting 
teachers and makers of radio, a resource hub for those 
who have questions about student-made radio, and 
a gateway to the Public Radio Exchange (PRX.org). 
By using resources like these, and designing lessons 
based on those resources, we hope you will be able to 
expand the ways you build bridges between the “real 
world” and the classroom, and help your students 
carry their voices beyond the classroom door. 
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This article details 


The Emerging 
Shape of Voice 


research exploring which 
rhetorical elements are 


associated with statewide 


assessment scores and 
considers the role and 


occurrence of voice in 





teaching practice. 





icture a group of classroom teach- 

ers gathered around a table late one 

afternoon discussing the results of 

the statewide writing assessment, 
the returned scored papers scattered across the table 
top. “I don’t understand the rationale behind these 
scores; just what is it they are looking for?” some- 
one asks, perplexed. Someone else mentions that 
the highest scoring papers seem to include voice, 
though voice itself is not a part of the state rubric. 
So began our journey to discover precisely which 
rhetorical elements are most closely associated with 
the assessment scores (Swain, Graves, and Morse, 
“A Prominent”). Such knowledge, we believed, 
would provide teachers some direction for teaching 
practice. 

Our research did not begin with a specific in- 
terest in voice, though voice emerged as a promi- 
nent feature. Voice, it should be noted, is a fairly 
recent phenomenon in the composition curriculum. 
We mark its birth with Walker Gibson’s seminal 
essay, “The ‘Speaking Voice’ Approach and the 
Teaching of Composition,” though the professional 
conception of voice has evolved significantly over 
the past 60 years. Even though many teachers of 
writing emphasize voice, it remains an elusive and 
shadowy construct. “Writer's ‘Voice’ is an at once 
vexing and enduring notion, both widely critiqued 
and persistently indispensible . . . . The notion lives 
wherever the craft of writing is prized” (DiPardo, 
Storms, and Selland 170). Rather than focus on def- 
initions of voice or theoretical insights about voice, 
our study focuses on its occurrence in student writ- 
ing. Some background information about our study 


is helpful to understand the context in which voice 
emerged as a prominent feature. 


The Context 


To realize our goal of correlating state assessment 
scores with specific features of writing, we collected 
464 pieces of writing from a seventh-grade writing 
assessment, all from three schools in the rural south. 
Outside readers had previously scored the essays on 
a scale of 1 to 4, with 4 being the highest. To assist 
in examining the writing, we recruited a team of 
twelve experienced language arts teachers. All had 
National Writing Project affiliation, advanced de- 
grees, and/or National Board certification. 

Although we did not know the specific 
prompt, we deduced that it concerned students’ 
favorite after-school activities. Our purpose was to 
see as clearly as possible what was in the writing, 
to come to the papers with fresh eyes, no rubrics, 
no guidelines, no preconceptions. We asked team 
members, “What stands out to you? What is prom- 
inent?” We coined the term prominent feature to de- 
scribe the elements we saw. In all, we identified 32 
prominent features in the papers, 22 positive and 
10 negative. Voice was one of the 22 positive fea- 
tures (Swain, Graves, and Morse, “A Prominent” 
84-85). 

We did not attempt to define voice. We re- 
lied instead on the experience and the tacit wisdom 
of our readers to determine whether or not voice 
was present in the individual papers. Readers raised 
questions, shared problematic passages, and dis- 
cussed what constitutes prominence. Sometimes 
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student writing to inform 





FIGURE 1. Prominent Features of the 
Seventh-Grade Writing 





Positive Features 


Elaborated details 
Sensory language 


Negative Features 


Usage problems 
Weak structural core 


Metaphor Garble 

Alliteration Weak organization 
Vivid nouns/verbs Redundancy 
Hyperbole List technique 
Striking words Faulty punctuation 
Cumulative sentence Faulty spelling 

Verb cluster Shifting point of view 


Noun cluster 
Absolute 

Adverbial leads 
Balance and parallelism 
Repetition 

Sentence variety 
Effective organization 
Subordinate sequence 
Transitions 
Coherence/cohesion 
Voice 

Narrative storytelling 
Addresses reader 


Illegible handwriting 





they consulted with the principal investigators, 
sometimes with the whole group. 

All the papers were read twice, first by the 
original reader and then by another team member. 
When a question arose, the two readers discussed it, 
sometimes conferring with principal investigators. 
There were three kinds of changes: (1) a feature that 
the first reader had missed, (2) a feature not found 
by the second reader, (3) a feature mis-identified. 
The principal investigators then read all 464 papers 
to confirm accuracy. 

The percentage of agreement over all readings 
was established at 97 percent. The following pas- 
sage, taken from the original research, describes the 
method for arriving at the level of agreement: 


There were 484 changes in the prominent fea- 
tures assigned . . . across multiple readings. The 
percentage of agreement in this case is 97%... . 
There was a possibility of 14,848 changes con- 
sidering that there were 32 features and that each 
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of the features originally assigned to the writ- 
ing could have been deleted and each feature not 
assigned could have been added. The judgments 
of presence or absence of prominent features are 
therefore considered to be both highly consistent 
across independent readers and to have yielded 
credible data for the analysis. (Swain, Graves, and 
Morse, “A Prominent” 7) 


Voice as Prominent Feature 


Among the positive features, voice was identified in 
135 of the papers. Only elaborated details ranked 
higher with 136 occurrences. 


Voice and Scoring Levels 


Our original purpose was to identify the character- 
istics of writing at each of the four scoring levels 
of the statewide assessment. Voice occurred about 
twice as often in the higher scoring papers than it 
did in the lower scoring papers. Statistical analysis 
revealed a correlation of .21 (.001 level), suggest- 
ing that the teachers were correct about voice and 
higher scores. 

Analysis of the papers led to another method 
of assessment that yielded a prominent feature score 
for each paper. Prominent feature scores ranged 
from 3 to 21, a more powerfully discriminating 
range than the state’s holistic range of 14. Analy- 
sis of the relationship between voice and the promi- 
nent feature score revealed a coefficient correlation 
of .53 (.001 level), further confirming the accuracy 
of the teacher’s intuition. 


Voice and Other Prominent Features 


We now turn to the question of how voice corre- 
lates with other rhetorical features. Of the 21 other 
positive prominent features in the study, voice 
correlated significantly with 14 of them. These 
are shown in Table 1 in order of statistical power. 
Whereas voice is nebulous, these features are con- 
crete and specific, giving voice its rhetorical and 
grammatical shape. Metaphorically speaking, they 
may be seen as tools for expressing voice, or the 
building blocks of voice—with voice existing as 
negative space. Voice is situational and fluid, al- 
ways in accordance with what is appropriate for the 
occasion. Voice then emerges when purpose, audi- 
ence, content, perspective, and style come together. 
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TABLE 1. Significant Correlations of Voice 
with Positive Prominent Features 


TABLE 2. Significant Correlations of Voice 
with Negative Prominent Features 





POSITIVE FEATURE CORRELATION WITH VOICE 


NEGATIVE FEATURE CORRELATION WITH VOICE 






























































Elaborated Details .26 Redundancy =138 

Sensory Language 22 Weak Organization —.15 

Striking Words tt List Technique —.15 

Adverbial Leads il Shifting Point of View -.12 

Repetition .20 Weak Structural Core -.11 

.20 

ee gaeel Note: All whole numbers are zero. Significance is at the .001 

Balance and Parallelism 18 level. 

Metaphors AZ. 

Coherencetand/or Gohesion 47 Perhaps the roots of redundancy can be traced 
back to the practice of “counting off” for errors. In 

Vee Usters aki a sense, redundancy is a strategy for avoiding errors, 

Cumulative Sentences m5 writing the same thing over and over “correctly,” 
“playing it safe.” But redund is itself an error. 

Narrative Story Telling 45 playing it safe.” But redundancy is itself an err: 

Effective Transitions 14 Voice as Metaphor 

Effective Organization 13 In the Northwestern Educational Laboratory’s 6+ 1 

Rbsclutes 12 Traits Writing Model, voice is included as one of the 





Note: All whole numbers are zero. Significance is at the .001 
level. 


Every occasion of voice is different, resistant to for- 
mula and imitation. 

The correlations of voice with the negative 
prominent features are shown in Table 2. Most 
notable here is the strong, negative correlation 
between voice and redundancy. From the 254 pa- 
pers exhibiting redundancy, we see generally that 
where redundancy is present, 
there is no voice; where voice, 
voice is full of life} no redundancy. Clearly voice 
and redundancy are different, 
representing divergent ways of 
thinking. The redundant writer is locked into say- 
ing the same thing over and over, with few minor 


and energy. 


changes, until a page is filled, then two, and so on. 
One thought; many words. On the other hand, 
voice suggests an overall plan or pattern or purpose. 
Voice tells a story, puts forth an argument, presents 
a sequence, expresses appropriate details. Redun- 
dancy is dead; voice is full of life and energy. 


six traits of writing, defined as the “personal tone 
and flavor of the author’s message.” In 2005, when 
the National Writing Project (NWP) created its 
Analytic Writing Continuum, the notion of voice 
was re-envisioned as stance. The intention was to 
direct scorers to the textual features of writing. 
Rather than ask readers to imagine a writer behind 
the words or ask readers to gauge their own “gut” 
feeling, NWP envisioned descriptors of stance that 
would focus on the writing itself: “The stance attri- 
bute describes how effectively the writing commu- 
nicates a perspective through an appropriate level 
of formality, elements of style, and tone appropriate 
for the audience and purpose” (National Writing 
Project). 

The concepts of voice and stance represent a 
progression from emphasis on the personal to em- 
phasis on text. The association of voice with promi- 
nent features represents a still deeper intrusion 
into text. Voice and stance point roughly toward 
the same reality, though they are not exactly the 
same. Voice, it may be said, is a metaphor of sound, 
whereas stance is a metaphor of body awareness or 
position. Hypothetically, one might say that writ- 
ing has face, a metaphor of sight, or sow/, a metaphor 
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of spirit. In all this we see the metaphoric quality of 
voice, which may explain its resistance to definition. 

What is the reality behind the metaphor of 
voice? The answer, in a nutshell, may be as simple 
as “well-written,” but that would be vague at best 
and question-begging at worst. Going deeper, we 
come again to prominent features and rhetorical el- 
ements, the bedrock of style. Whereas the writer’s 
control of these elements is not a sufficient condi- 
tion for the emergence of voice, from our perspec- 
tive it is a desirable condition. 


Teaching Voice 


Voice grows out of the rich soil of student writ- 
ing, not from drills or lectures or admonitions, not 
from workbooks or textbooks. Voice emerges in 
the course of the composing process, a by-product 
of the writer’s focus on content, purpose, diction, 
style, and audience. The key word is emerge. The 
creation of voice is not an end in itself but a by- 
product growing out of the process of writing. Pre- 
occupation with voice shifts the point of view from 
“you” to “I,” from focus on audience to focus on 
self. Rhetorical features themselves are not voice. 
Voice is observed indirectly or intuitively through 
the rhetorical features. Since voice is observed in- 
directly, it follows then that the major teaching of 
voice should also be indirect. 

Definitions of voice, plentiful as they are, do 
not give us clues about how to teach it. In the past, 
we've heard ourselves say, “Write like you talk”; or 
“Let the reader hear your voice.” But now Common 
Core State Standards (CCSS) demand that students 
“establish and maintain formal style” for informa- 
tional and argumentative writing and “style appro- 
priate to task, purpose, and audience” for narrative 
writing (44-45). Now we are more concerned with 
audience than with the writer taking “a risk by the 
inclusion of personal details that reveal the per- 
son behind the words” (NWREL). In other words, 
classroom teachers need more ways to teach voice 
than merely admonishing students to use their oral 
language. 

We don’t presume that our 14 positive fea- 
tures demonstrate the complete range of rhetorical 
forms underlying voice. We realize, for example, 
that the informative nature of the prompt given to 
the students in our study likely preempted the use 
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of dialogue, which we would argue also supports 
the quality of voice. Nevertheless, correlations from 
our study point to a wealth of tools that ultimately 
lead to voice in writing while simultaneously at- 
tending to the demands of CCSS. 

Below we present excerpts from student writ- 
ing that include some of the rhetorical forms that 
correlated significantly with the presence of voice. 
We also describe some techniques and strategies for 
teaching these. 


It is very thrilling to be out in the middle of a 
lake, reeling in a whopping five-pound catfish. 


In this example of a cumulative sentence, 
a young writer makes a claim in the base clause 
(Christensen 156) that fishing is worthy of his free 
time and offers an evidentiary verb cluster that sup- 
ports the thrill of fishing. 


As we approached, we could tell how decrepit the 
building really was. Its plywood frame was rot- 
ting, pale blue paint chipping, and corrugated tin 
roof sagging. 


In both examples above, the major force oc- 
curs not in the base clause but in the free modi- 
fiers. To teach the cumulative sentence form, a 
teacher may provide a base 
clause such as March rain | Definitions of voice, 
comes down or Cigarette smoke 
filled the house and ask stu- 
dents to call out appropri- | how to teach it. 
ate verb clusters that might 
be added as support (Graves, Swain, and Morse). At 
another time, the teacher may ask students to work 
in pairs to identify sentences or claims that need 
supporting details. Students might then explore 
possibilities for final free modifiers as evidence for 
the ideas. In doing so, students enhance content, 


sentence variety, and voice. 


Every spider web we walked through killed a little 
piece of our souls, and we walked through many 
spider webs. Sand, dirt, rocks, dead leaves, and 
who knows what else collected in our shoes. We 
wilted in the muggy Mississippi heat. What were 
we looking for? Ourselves, some might say. 


This excerpt from a high school student in- 
cludes effective repetition, along with balance and 
parallelism in the first sentence. It also includes 


plentiful as they are, do 
not give us clues about 
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metaphor &illed our souls, strong verbs collected and 
wilted, elaborated details (the debris in the shoe), 
and a well-executed rhetorical question. 


The umpires pause the game and my coach lets 
my mother in the softball cage. The cage of urine 
and broken dreams. Get me out. I have never felt 
so much like a child. My mother helps me stand 
up and I casually scoot sand over the wet spot in 
the dirt. I finally get to leave this evil field, leaving 
only my dignity and a wet spot in the batter’s box. 


Sensory images reign in this passage. Without 
using the word embarrassed, the writer paints a pic- 
ture: pause the game, lets my mother in, cage of urine and 
broken dreams. Sentence variety adds to the voice: a 
fragment acting as an appositive, a very short sen- 
tence, as well as the longer sentences. Appropriate 
striking words add alliteration (casually, scoot sand) 
and contrast (dignity and a wet spot). 


On the coldest day of the year and the hottest day 
of the year, I like to go fishing with my grandfa- 
ther. On those days, conditions such as water tem- 
perature are just right for the fish to bite. 


This passage, given to us orally by a fourth 
grader in one of our workshops, began as “I like to 
go fishing” and expanded in response to two ques- 
tions: “Who do you like to go fishing with?” and 
“When do you like to go fishing?” Simple ques- 
tions, but powerful heuristics. We were delighted 
by the grammatical variety of the adverbials that 
came spontaneously from the students’ linguistic 
repertoire. We’ve seen positive results from stu- 
dents working in pairs, using questions such as 
When? Under what conditions? Where? How? How 
often? to expand their ideas. Adverbial leads engen- 
der greater sentence variety, diction, modulation, 
and pleasing rhythm, all of which may give rise 
to voice. 


I know that everyone can visualize me with com- 
puters, but my classmates seem to have a problem 
visualizing me fishing. 


This example effectively employs two forms 
of the same word, visualize and visualizing, which 
can be taught through minilessons on the four 
major form classes: noun—verb—adjective—adverb. 
Such lessons help students gain control of the fluid 
nature of syntax, especially how a word may be used 


in different positions of the sentence. Using dic- 
tionaries, students might work in pairs with con- 
cepts from their own or others’ writing to explore 
sequences such as viswal/visualization (noun), visual- 
ize/visualizing (verb), visual (adjective), and visually 
(adverb). Not only voice but also diction and cohe- 
sion may be enhanced with this strategy. 


Despite being a critical component of the envi- 
ronments that they live in, many bees are being 
wiped out (nearly 1/3 of the Nation’s hives) by 
Colony Collapse Disorder. The causes of this dis- 
order are things like modern agriculture practices 
and parasites. Practices such as plowing and till- 
ing soil and pesticides as well as enemies of bees 
such as microscopic mites, diseases, and moths are 
the reasons for Colony Collapse Disorder. 


In the above ninth-grade passage, we hear a 
voice of authority in the elaborated details that pro- 
vide evidence of the claim that bees are being wiped 
out. Words specific to the life of bees (Tier 3 words, 
CCSS)—plowing, tilling, pesticides, microscopic mites— 
add to the authority of the writing. 


Some of the articles that I read made it seem that 
there is senseless killing of poor creatures. I would 
like to test the validity of these claims. In “Will 
We Save the Prairie Dog from Extinction?” they 
say that prairie dogs are on the “brink of extinc- 
tion.” If that is true, would they be so abundant 
that they need killing? Also the author states 
“Prairie dogs are small, social creatures, helpless 
before the human onslaught of bulldozers, high- 
powered rifles, and deadly poisons.” First of all, a 
person isn’t going to use a high-powered rifle to 
kill something the size of a squirrel. They would 
use a lower caliber for the task. These two of 
many (observations) question the validity of these 
articles. 


This excerpt reveals a skeptical voice, evident 
in choice of words, test the validity of these claims, 
brink of extinction, caliber, and in the question, . . . 
would they be so abundant they need killing? 


I am high above the ground, perched on a branch 
of the magnolia. . . . I am joined in my reverie by 
a friend. We know what we must do; we climb 
higher and higher. We stop because the branches 
become thinner and thinner. We sit back and 
enjoy the sunset. Soon fireflies fill the air. We are 
not afraid of the darkness; we know this tree too 
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moments of truth. Within this 
context, we can bring to the class- 
room the rhetorical resources 
young writers need. We can help 
them recognize effective forms in 
newspapers, online, in literature 
and informative books. We can 
celebrate effective writing and 
name the features within that 
writing, expanding the repertoire 
of options for expression. 

We have described voice as 
negative space, not directly visible 
as, say, a direct object or a verb or 
an adjective, but a quality that is 
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well. We know the curves in the branches, the way 
they bend, the way they greet our bare feet with 
their smooth bark. In the trees, I feel free, though 
I am connected to a branch. I am free in the sky. 
A warm breeze connects with my face, bringing 
warmth to my body. I wish we could stay up here, 
perched on a branch, taking in the sounds of the 
darkness, a dog barking, crickets chirping, the 
leaves rustling. 


Written by a sixth grader, this excerpt exhib- 
its a reflective voice by presenting sensory memo- 
ries in present tense I am high above the ground..., I 
am joined in my reverie. .. The effective use of repeti- 
tion, higher and higher... thinner and thinner, creates 
another image, provides cohesion to the text, and 
lends a musical quality to the whole passage (¢ in 
trees, feel, free; the way they, the way they). Finally the 
three levels of subordination add rhetorical com- 
plexity and rhythm: 


I wish we could stay up here, 
—perched on a branch 
—taking in the sounds of the darkness 
—a dog barking 
—crickets chirping 


—the leaves rustling 


We should not be afraid to encourage stu- 
dents to find within themselves moments of beauty, 


inferred from the text. Voice oc- 
curs through a richness of content, 
an awareness of audience, and a 
repertoire of rhetorical features, all of which allow 
it to seep in and present itself. We believe features 
are the hooks, the heuristics that probe the depths 
of the writer’s understanding and experience, bring- 
ing voice to the writing. 

Voice will likely remain a valuable compo- 
nent of the composition curriculum, despite its 
metaphoric quality that defies rational definition. 
Teachers will likely continue to say, “I can’t define 
it, but I know it when I see it.” One of the most 
valuable attributes of voice is its holistic quality. 
We have argued that voice is associated with cer- 
tain concrete rhetorical features, but we would also 
argue that voice is more than the sum of its parts. If 
that’s a paradox, then so be it. We have not said the 
last word about voice. Our best hope may be that 
we have brought another dimension to the conver- 
sation, that others will join in, extend our ideas, 
and, where appropriate, correct them. fF ]) 
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Historiography: Building the Queer 
Literacy Framework 
Gender and sexuality norms, conscribed under 
heteropatriarchy—a history we never made—have 
colonized and established unstable social and edu- 
cational climates for the millennial generation of 
lesbian, gay, bisexual, trans*, intersex, agender/ 
asexual, gender creative, and questioning youth 
(LGBT*IAGCQ™)(Miller). While many studies by 
GLSEN and their allies show that LGBT*IAGCQ™ 
students feel safer overall in schools than their 
LGBT*IAGCQ predecessors, due to shifts in na- 
tional and state policies and amendments advo- 
cating for LGBT rights, state anti-bullying laws, 
increased numbers of Gay-Straight Alliances (GSAs), 
and a wider social acceptance of LGBT*IAGCQ 
people, schools still struggle to normalize the inclu- 
sion of a LGBT*IAGCQ-positive curricula (Kosciw 
et al; GLSEN, “States,” “Teaching”). This work 
addresses, through a queer literacy framework (QLF), 
how teachers can support students to understand 
and read (a)gender and (a)sexuality through a queer 
lens; how to rework social and classroom norms 
where bodies with differential realities in classrooms 
are legitimated and made legible to self and other; 
how to shift classroom contexts for reading (a)gen- 
der and (a)sexuality; and how to support classroom 
students toward personal, educational, and social 
legitimacy through understanding the value of (a) 
gender and (a)sexuality self-determination and (a) 
gender and (a)sexuality justice. 

Adolescent culture today teaches us that some 
youth eschew gender and sexual labels. Faced with 
these realities, teachers are challenged to mediate 


literacy learning that affirms these differential reali- 
ties in their classrooms. That said, how can teachers 
move beyond discussions relegated to only gender 
and sexuality and toward an understanding of a 
continuum that also includes the (a)gendered and 
(a)sexuality complexities students embody? How 
can we undo restrictively normative conceptions of 
sexual and gendered life, unhinging one from the 
other, and treat them as separate and distinct cat- 
egories? Even more critical, how can we support 
preservice and inservice literacy teachers to develop 
and embody the knowledge, skills, and dispositions 
necessary to help a// students learn (NCATE) while 
simultaneously supporting them to remain open to 
redefinition and renegotiation when they come up 
against social limits? 

For students to. be © self-determined- 
autonomous beings, they must be afforded favor- 
able opportunities or have opportunities “worth 
wanting” (Howe) from within favorable social con- 
texts (Leonardi and Saenz 204). When we consider 
that gender and sexuality categories, which pre- 
date our existence, typically shape how we think 
inwardly about ourselves and others, classrooms 
that fail to affirm students’ (a)gender and (a)sexual 
diversity contribute to students not wanting to 
connect or participate in learning. However, when 
favorable social conditions are present, students 
can experience an internal safety that has limit- 
less possibility for students to be “read” or “made” 
legible both to themselves and others. Applying a 
QLF across literacy-focused classrooms, these ques- 
tions, concerns, and conditions suggest that a read- 
ing of adolescence/ts that encourages (a)gender and 


queer literacy framework 


students feel safer at school 


to facilitate a new reading 


(a)gender and (a)sexuality 
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(a)sexuality self-determination can pivot toward 
(a)gendered and (a)sexuality justice. As adolescents 
come to see their realities reflected, affirmed, and 
made legible both through literacy practices in the 
classroom and society writ large, self-determination 
and, hence, a queer autonomy can be realized. 


Key Terms for the QLF 


Queer refers to a suspension of rigid gendered and 
sexual orientation categories (Jagose) and is under- 
scored by attempts to interrogate and interrupt het- 
eronormativity, reinforced by acknowledging diverse 
people across gender, sex, and desires, as well as to 
foreground the sexual (Blackburn and Clark). It em- 
braces the freedom to move beyond, between, or even 
away from, yet even to later return to, myriad iden- 
tity categories (Britzman). Queer is not relegated to 
LGBT*IAGCQ people, but is inclusive of any variety 
of experience that transcends what has been socially 
and politically accepted as normative categories for 
gender and sexual orientation. The addition of the 
lower case (a) in front of both gender and sexuality 
demonstrates an expanding understanding that some 
people do not ascribe to social definitions for either. 
(A)gender references those who may eschew gender 
and its biological, historical, and even social defi- 
nitions, and (a)sexuality refers to those who are not 
sexual or who do not identify with a sexual orienta- 
tion. Queer is therefore a continuum for (a)gendered 
and (a)sexuality expressions, as well as a political con- 
sciousness that calls for any form of self-expression. 
Self-determination is the right to make choices 
to self-identify in a way that authenticates one’s 
self-expression, and which has potential for the 
embodiment of self-acceptance. It is also a type of 
self-granted or inherited permission that can help 
one refute or rise above social critique. It presumes 
choice and rejects an imposition to be externally 
controlled, defined, or regulated. It presumes that 
humans are entitled to unsettle knowledge, which 
can generate new possibilities of legibility. It means 
that any form of (a)gender or (a)sexuality deserves 
the same inalienable rights and should be afforded 
the same dignities and protections. Such de facto 
rights thus grant individuals ways of intervening 
in and disrupting social and political processes 
because one’s discourse and ways of being as self- 
determined demonstrate placement as a viable 


stakeholder in society, revealing that no one person- 
hood is of any more or less value than any other. 
For this work, (a) gender and (a)sexuality justice 
and queer autonomy are interchangeable terms be- 
cause they each ideologically reflect an actualized 
freedom of humans to be self-expressive without 
redress of social, institutional, or political violence. 
Were (a)gender and (a)sexuality justice actualized, 
homophobia, transphobia, gendertyping, and, 
hence, compulsory gender and sexuality labeling 
would be deemed as systemic forms of violence, 
which would incur appropriate consequences. In 
sum, teachers who take up a QLF can be agents for 
social, political, and personal transformations. 


Uneven Bodied Realities 


We are dependent on norms and external forces 
for our social acceptance and worth. These norms, 
which are put on psyches from birth, maintain 
status quo beliefs and make identities legible and 
readable. One’s legibility is therefore socially me- 
diated and constituted. One cannot exist without 
drawing on the sociality of norms that precede one’s 
existence, so from inception, personhood is consti- 
tuted outside the self, leaving little space for or- 
ganic experiences of internal safety. Norms, which 
construct ways to read and understand the other, 
create uneven social realities, and one’s sense of in- 
ternal safety (Leonardi and Saenz), or the ability to 
be a self-determined autonomous agent who deter- 
mines how to live one’s life, is often at odds with 
competing societal norms. 

Paradoxically, our personhood depends on 
recognition, which is connected to social norms. 
Yet, some of these conditions make life unlivable. 
Sewn into the fabric of heteropatriarchy, gen- 
der and sexuality norms have been relegated and 
naturalized (Butler 43) by restrictive discourse in 
particular, under laws and social mores. Judith But- 
ler contends that people are regulated by gender 
norms, which make them credible and legible to 
each other. As Michel Foucault reminds us, the self 
constitutes itself in discourse with the assistance of 
another’s presence and speech. The force of know- 
ing the true self lies in the rhetorical quality of the 
master’s discourse (Butler 163). 

When we are not accepted, bodies are open 
to violence. Violence is thereby a symptom of 
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anxiety for those threatened by their inadequacies 
of not reading others’. Gender and sexuality, there- 
fore, operate as regulatory norms to remind us that 
under patriarchal domination, gender is a symbolic 
signifier of the power of the external over the limits 
to self-determination, and subsequent self-worth. 

To the detriment of those who do not ascribe 
to gender and sexuality norms and cannot reap so- 
cial and political benefits, the norm operates to keep 
people from gender and sexual self-determination. 
The norm polices and inhibits internal freedom. 
This is not to say that those who live outside the 
norm and have come to accept their lived realities 
suffer, but it does suggest that there are often psy- 
chic, emotional, political, economic, and sometimes 
physical consequences. These consequences suggest 
that human value is context based, that one’s hap- 
piness and success is dependent on social legibil- 
ity (Butler 32), and only certain lives are worthy 
of protection. In other words, violence—broadly 
speaking—is permissible and human worth is pro- 
tected selectively under law. 

The classroom space holds contemporane- 
ous plurality and teachers have great agentive 
possibility to rupture dangerous dichotomies and 
myths about gender and sexuality while educating 
adolescence/ts about how all students (and others) 
can be rendered legible. Bodies are not reducible 
to language alone because language continuously 
emerges from bodies as individuals come to know 
themselves. Bodies thereby generate and invent 
new knowledges: “The body gives rise to language 
and that language carries bodily aims, and performs 
bodily deeds that are not always understood by 
those who use language to accomplish certain con- 
scious aims” (Butler 199). So how can a QLF sub- 
vert the master’s discourse and shift norms to affirm 
differential bodied realities? 


Theoretical Framework 


While nearly 30 years of research about the critical- 
ity for bridging LGBTQ issues (Quinn and Mein- 
ers) to school curriculum has been well documented, 
education remains without a large-scale study of 
how Schools of Education are preparing preservice 
teachers to address and incorporate LGBT*IAGCQ 
into PreK—12 classroom education. There is, how- 
ever, a growing body of PrekK—16 LGBT*IAGC 
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research across various geographical contexts of pre- . 


service teacher preparedness. These subfields include 
beliefs about LGBT*IAGCQ issues, teaching and 
queering disciplinary literacy, challenges to gender 
norms, preparing teachers to teach queer youth of 
color, and program effectiveness on preparing teach- 
ers to teach LGBT*IAGCQ issues. Yet, there is an 
egregious gap in the field about preservice teachers’ 
feelings of fitness/preparedness to teach and include 
LGBT*IAGCQ issues in their classrooms (Jennings; 
Quinn and Meiners). Therese Quinn and Erica 
Meiners found that 57 percent of preservice teach- 
ers needed more training to work effectively with 
LGBT*IAGCQ™ youth and 65 percent indicated 
they needed more specific education to address ho- 
mosexuality. Similarly, James Thomas Sears found 
that prospective teachers were reticent about in- 
cluding LGB issues in the curriculum, with only 29 
percent expressing that they would include issues 
related to homosexuality. These realities are resul- 
tant of the legacy of heteropatriarchy and its colo- 
nizing impact on social and educational policies and 
what Todd Jennings found—that by end of preser- 
vice coursework and as students enter into student 
teaching, LGBTQGV issues were nearly extant in 
coursework and discussions. 

We do know that students’ identities are af- 
fected by teachers’ beliefs and perceptions of ado- 
lescence/ts (Hagood; Lesko; Mahiri; Miller, “{Dis} 
Embedding Gender”; Miller, Burns, and Johnson; 
Miller and Norris; Moje and Helden; Petrone and 
Lewis) and that LGBT*IAGCQ™ students carry 
vulnerabilities that make them susceptible to sui- 
cidal ideation, lowered GPA, bullying and harass- 
ment, lowered self-esteem, higher truancy and 
drop-out rates, and cognitive overloads (Kosciw et 
al.). Unfortunately, and more often than not, the 
classroom and its prevailing social environment, 
through lack of democratically favorable contexts 
of choice and adequate options (Moses), reinscribe 
heteronormative and gendertypical realities. For 
students who are LGBT*IAGCQ and have differ- 
ential bodied realties, schools are not just unsafe, 
they are restrictive, constrictive, and reinforcers of 
multiple forms of systemic oppression. 

For students, then, who are LGBT*IAGCQ 
or have differential bodied realities, they are highly 
attuned to prevailing gender and sexual norms and 
typically feel unsafe from the moment they cross 
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onto school property. Gaps in codes of conduct, 
posters that do not reflect their realities, gendered 
and heteronormative school events, locker rooms, 
gendered bathrooms, notes home that reinforce 
heteronormative or gender norms, and a hetero, 
gender-normative, and undemocratic classroom 
curriculum all ignore their truths, deligitimize 
their lived realities, and absent a sense of communal 
belonging. Such macro-aggressions, day after day, 
and year after year, scream to students they don’t 
matter, and systemically destabilize their abilities 
to ever feel or experience safety at school, and even 
in their lives, writ large. These contextual realities, 
however, can be shifted by a deeper and more in- 
formed understanding of how heteronormativity 
and gendernormativity vulnerabilize students in 
our schools, which can lead toward contexts shifting. 

Michele S. Moses draws from Will Kymlicka 
and Joseph Raz’s work in particular ways—inte- 
grating their ideas to support a conceptualization 
of personal autonomy and self-determination. Mo- 
ses’s concept of “autonomy as self-determination” 
provides a framework to analyze race-conscious 
education policies that mitigate the racism and 
oppression often experienced by students of color 
in US educational institutions.’ Moses then con- 
ceptualizes the ideal or possible realization of self- 
determination through two specific conditions: 
favorable social contexts of choice and authenticity. 
Bethy Leonardi and Lauren Saenz take up these 
concepts and apply them to how queer youth who, 
as they experience internal safety, can become self- 
determined. Building from Moses, they proffer 
that internal safety requires “both autonomy and 
self-determination and that these components are 
contingent upon favorable social contexts of choice” 
(207). Drawing from the combined works of Moses 
and Leonardi and Saenz, I extend these concepts to 
queering literacy instruction. 

For students to experience (a)gender and (a) 
sexuality self-determination, two conditions must 
be present: they must be afforded favorable social 
contexts and have authentic identity-affirming 
choices. In the classroom, optimal conditions that 
make self-determination possible include activities 
that foster independence, agency, integrity, an ad- 
equate range of options, and that authenticate cul- 
tural identity (Moses). When such conditions are 
normalized, students can develop internal safety. 


Internal safety galvanizes individuals to take risks 
and to be their authentic selves. 

There are solutions to legitimating the reali- 
ties of LGBT*IAGCQ™ students and students with 
differential bodied realities. Fostering conditions 
that can lead to internal safety, schools must strive 
to rid the environment of “unsafety” (e.g., all forms 
of bullying; see Miller, Burns, and Johnson) by 
eliminating all enactments of domination and op- 
pression (Young) from the micro to the macro level 
across practices and policies. Schools predicated on 
democratic values that inspire independence, integ- 
rity, and an adequate range of options can ostensi- 
bly shift the prevailing schooling environment. The 
QLF was developed as a tool for that very purpose. 

The QLF asserts that students must be al- 
lowed to self-identify however they choose and to 
be provided opportunities to see themselves re- 
flected back in a positive manner. Such legitimacy 
can foster a student’s ability to experience internal 
safety. With these goals in mind, teachers must 
first help to unpack complexities of the language 
and the commitments in the QLF and build a con- 
tinuum of understanding with their students about 
(a)gender and (a)sexuality and its intersectionali- 
ties. The QLE, therefore, introduced in the English 
language arts classroom (or any literacy classroom), 
attempts to disrupt, interrupt, and provide a poten- 
tial intervention/prevention that can normalize and 
stabilize LGBT*IAGCQ™ students across PreK—12 
school contexts. 

By teaching students about how bodies 
are vulnerable to reinforcing hidden ideologies, 
LGBT*IAGCQ-inclusive curriculum can cut across 
literacy work and rupture oppressive narratives that 
can be recast into school and across community 
spaces. In so doing, adolescents and how we under- 
stand adolescence (adolescent/ce) has great potential 
to steward in a queer autonomy as people move across 
their lived experiences—which can promote social 
acceptance of (a)gendered and (a)sexuality justice. 


Why a QLF Matters 


The QLF is a critical interventionist and political 
strategy to challenge the taken-for-granted value 
of hegemonic demarcations of gender and sexuality 
assumed under patriarchy and hidden within and 
by curriculum. It is a strategy for literacy teachers 
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to reinscribe, instate, and affirm differential bod- 
ied realities and give voice to those who experience 
illegibility and delegitimazation. Because social 
norms have great structural power in shaping the 
lived realities of people and humans come to iden- 
tify with a set of social conventions from birth 
(Miller, “Mythology of the Norm”), when gender 
and sexuality norms are fixed and rigid, people are 
made vulnerable to internalized and external op- 
pressions. Wherefore social norms most often re- 
inforce self-acceptance and can take a toll on one’s 
psyche by destroying self-love, acceptance, and in- 
ternal safety, when one does not ascribe to binary 
gender or sexual orientation categories, the QLF as 
tool for legitimazation affirms all forms of (a)gender 
and (a)sexuality expression. A QLF matters because 
it positions teachers as agentive who, through their 
teaching, can affect and influence adolescence/ts to 
not only expand social norms but also to influence 
policy en route. 


Why Not Using a QLF Matters 


To not challenge current understandings of gen- 
der and sexuality norms, we are left with a myopic 
and vulnerabilized understanding of the evolving 
lived realities of people. If we ascribe to a recur- 
rence of sameness, it creates a flattening and uni- 
dimensional perspective of gender and sexuality, 
while it continues to delegitimize those who do not 
ascribe to gender and sexuality norms by relegat- 
ing them to ongoing inferior status. In the literacy 
classroom (and eventually for schools writ large), the 
absence of a QLF reinscribes gender and sexuality 
norms in schooling practices. It also enhances poli- 
cies of exclusion for it obscures voices from rising 
and having power to change and shift social spaces. 
Most critically, its absence condones an anxiety that 
emerges from the unknown and that can produce 
and reproduce systemic forms of violence. Teachers 
who do not employ a QLF become co-conspirators 
in not only reproducing current understandings of 
gender and sexuality but also in reproducing ratio- 
nales that can lead to gendered and sexual violence. 


The QLF 


The QLF is comprised of ten principles with ten 
subsequent commitments for educators who queer 


sj Miller 


literacy practices. The framework is underscored 
by the notion that our lives have been structured 
through an inheritance of a political, gendered, 
economic, social, religious, linguistic system we 
never made and with indissoluble ties to heteropa- 
triarchy. This is not to suggest that we should do 
away with (a)gender and (a)sexuality categories al- 
together, but that we pivot into a paradigm that 
refuses to close itself or be narrowly defined, and 
which strives to shift and expand norms that ac- 
count for (a)gender and (a)sexuality complexities 
and differential bodied realities. In this space, and 
the yet to be defined, a QLF can shift norms that 
operationalize our lives. 

The framework is intended to be an auton- 
omous, ongoing, non-hierarchical tool within a 
teaching repertoire; it is not something someone 
does once and moves away from. Rather, the princi- 
ples and commitments should work alongside other 
tools and perspectives within a teacher’s disposi- 
tion. An intention of the framework is that it can be ap- 
plied and taken up across multiple genres and disciplines 
within literacy acquisition, as it was not intended for any 
sole literacy purpose. 


Applications across the QLF 


When working across the framework, there are sev- 
eral nonnegotiables that must be presupposed and 
applied to each principle: 





TABLE 1. Nonnegotiables 





e We live in a time we never made, gender and 
sexuality norms predate our existence; 

e Non-gender and sexual “differences” have been 
around forever but norms operate to pathologize 
and delegitimize them; 

e Children's self-determination is taken away early 
when gender and sexuality are inscribed onto them. 
Their bodies/minds become unknowing participants 
in a roulette of gender and sexuality norms; 

e Children have rights to their own (a)gender and 
(a)sexuality legibility; 

e Binary views on gender and sexuality are potentially 
damaging; 

e Gender must be dislodged/unhinged from sexuality; 

e Humans have agency; 

e We must move away from pathologizing beliefs that 
police humanity; 

e¢ We are all entitled to the same basic human rights; 
and 

e Life should be livable for all. 
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Concluding Comments 
for the Efficacy of the QLF 


Teacher education and professional development for 
teachers that support (a)gender and (a)sexuality self- 
determination, and that remain open to evolving 


understandings of (a)gender and (a)sexuality, can 
generate a stabilized futurity for (a)gender and 
(a)sexuality justice; as individuals leave schools, 
they can remain autonomous and embodied by 
an internalized safety as they navigate their life 








FIGURE 1. A Queer Literacy Framework Promoting (A)Gender and (A)Sexuality Self-Determination 


and Justice 





Principles 


Commitments of Educators Who Queer Literacy 





1. Refrains from possible presumptions that students 
are heterosexual or ascribe to a gender 


2. Understands gender as a construct that has and 
continues to be affected by intersecting factors 
(e.g., social, historical, material, cultural, economic, 
religious) 


3. Recognizes that masculinity and femininity con- 
structs are assigned to gender norms and are situ- 
ationally performed 


4. Understands gender and sexuality as flexible 


5. Opens up spaces for students to self-define with 
chosen (a)genders, (a)sexuality, (a)pronouns, or 
names 


6. Engages in ongoing critique of how gender norms 
are reinforced in literature, media, technology, art, 
history, science, math, etc. 


7. Understands how Neoliberal principles reinforce 
and sustain compulsory heterosexism, which 
secures homophobia; how gendering secures bully- 
ing and transphobia; and how homonormativity 
placates a heterosexual political economy 


8. Understands that (a)gender and (a)sexuality inter- 
sect with other identities (e.g., culture, language, 
age, religion, social class, body type, accent, height, 
ability, disability, national origin) that inform stu- 
dents’ beliefs and, thereby, actions 


9. Advocates for equity across all categories of 
(a)gender and (a)sexuality orientations 


10. Believes that students who identify on a continuum 
of gender and sexual minorities (GSM) deserve to 
learn in environments free of bullying and 
harassment 


Educators who use queer literacy never presume that 
students are a particular sexual orientation or a gender. 


Educators who employ queer literacy are committed to 
classroom activities that actively push back against gen- 
der constructs and provide opportunities to explore, 
engage, and understand how gender is constructed. 


Educators who engage with queer literacy challenge 
gender norms and gender stereotypes and actively sup- 
port students’ various and multiple performances of 
gender. 


Educators who engage with queer literacy are mindful 
about how specific discourse(s) can reinforce gender 
and sexuality norms, and they purposefully demon- 
strate how gender and sexuality are fluid, or exist on a 
continuum, shifting over time and in different contexts. 


Educators who engage with queer literacy invite stu- 
dents to self-define and/or reject a chosen or preferred 
gender, sexual orientation, name, and/or pronoun. 


Educators who use queer literacy provide ongoing and 
deep discussions about how society is gendered and 
primarily heterosexual, and thus invite students to 
actively engage in analysis of cultural texts and disci- 
plinary discourses. 


Educators who employ queer literacy understand and 
investigate structural oppression and how heterosexism 
sustains (a)gendered violence, and generate meaningful 
opportunities for students to become embodied change 
agents and to be proactive against, or to not engage in, 
bullying behavior. 


Educators who engage with queer literacy do not 
essentialize students’ identities, but recognize how 
intersections of culture, language, age, religion, social 
class, body type, accent, height, ability, disability, and 
national origin inform students’ beliefs and, thereby, 
actions. 


Educators who employ queer literacy do not privilege 
one belief or stance, but advocate for equity across all 
categories of (a)gender and (a)sexuality orientations. 


Educators who use queer literacy make their positions 
known, when first hired, to students, teachers, adminis- 
trators, and school personnel and take a stance when 
any student is bullied or marginalized, whether explic- 
itly or implicitly, for (a)gender or (a)sexuality 
orientation. 
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pathways. Such justice can disrupt potentially por- 
tentous oppressions and instead lead to harmonious 
spaces that can benefit the lives of youth coming 
into the world, and eventually educational con- 
texts. To not address or affirm the (a)gender and (a) 
sexuality differences in our youth is to reinscribe 
gender and sexual violence. 

A hope for the QLF is for teacher education 
programs to take up this work and modify it to 
their social, racial, linguistic, and geographic con- 
texts. As preservice teachers study, unpack, and 
practice the QLF, they will develop a repertoire of 
resources that they, in turn, can use in classroom 
practice. Such practice can instill in their disposi- 
tions a confidence to address LGBT*IAGCQ top- 
ics in the classroom. Over time, as more literacy 
educators continue to use the QLF across different 
disciplines, its effect can have real-time generative 
consequences for students, who, as stewards with 
expanding mindsets, can truly begin to create even 
more equitable and accepting spaces. As teachers’ 
(and others’) dispositions expand to support the 
well-being of students’ personal and social legiti- 
macies through understanding their own and the 
value of others’ (a)gender and (a)sexuality rights to 
self-determination, (a)gender and (a)sexuality jus- 
tice is not just possible, it can be realized. 

Such a realization zs happening in edu- 
cation at the policy level. The newly vetted 
Standard VI in secondary English teacher prepa- 
ration, a standard for social justice, advocates for 
LGBT*IAGCQ topics, among other topics re- 
lated to traditionally undervalued identities in 
the classroom (for specific lessons and assessments 
see Alsup and Miller; Miller, “Hungry Like the 
Wolf,” “Moving an Anti-bullying Stance,” “Text 
Complexity”; NCTE). This new anchor for social 
justice and subsequent studies can support teacher 
education programs to reflect on ways to integrate 
topics of (a)gender and (a)sexuality across all of 
teacher preparation. Over time, and as other disci- 
plines work to develop academic standards along 
with queer-inclusive curriculum, and that affirm 
students’ differential bodied realities, and hence, 
self-determination, a queer autonomy has real 
time possibility for becoming a normalized and 
integrated curricular piece—and that would be 
the ultimate justice. 


sj Miller 
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Notes 


1. See Moses for a robust discussion of autonomy as 
self-determination, which is characterized by Raz’s concepts 
of integrity, independence, and adequate range of options, 
etc. Herein, these terms are thoroughly defined. 

2. For an extended discussion on “internal safety,” see 
Leonardi and Saenz’s conceptualization. 
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The Multidimensionality 
of Children’s Picture 
Books for Upper Grades 


as a valuable tool for 


and transmission of 





older readers. 





bout 130 years ago, Randolph 

Caldecott introduced the concept 

of abandoning decorative images 

in text for images that enhance 
the story, thus introducing the picture book (Mat- 
ulka). This transition was not fully accomplished 
until after World War II when graphic designers 
illustrated picture books as a means to study and 
explore visual thinking (Salisbury and Styles). In 
the 1960s Maurice Sendak traversed many frontiers 
through the publication 
WHERE THE WILD THINGS ARE | of Where the Wild Things 
S| Are. He emulated the 
illustrative method of 
Beatrix Potter (1913) 
and Wanda Gag’s Mzl- 
i lions of Cats (1928). Text 


and pictures were com- 









STORY AND PICTURES EY MAURICE SENDAK 
bined to work interde- 


pendently to create a reciprocal relationship within 
the story. This picture book appealed to both adults 
and children and was the beginning of an influen- 
tial era in the artistic and educational communities. 
Picture books then became defined as books that re- 
quire both text and illustrations to understand the 
story (Mendoza and Reese). 

This article will demonstrate how picture 
books are multifaceted and can enhance motiva- 
tion in the learning process and can be used to inte- 
grate aspects of multiple curricula for intermediate 
and secondary students. In the hands of educators, 
picture books serve a much greater function than 
aesthetic reading; they can be a vehicle for the con- 
struction of knowledge and for solidifying concepts 
in a learning environment for older students. 


1. Using Picture Books 
with Older Students 


Using picture books can motivate reluctant read- 
ers to read and find reading enjoyable, therefore in- 
creasing time spent reading (Sanacore 67-86). Even 
though Linda Webb Billman argues that many 
secondary school teachers feel that picture books 
are “too immature for adolescents” (48), current re- 
search has reported that some middle school teach- 
ers are cognizant that picture books are not “easy 
books,” thus gradually eliminating the stigma 
of picture books associated with older students. 
These books are appropriate for below, on-, and 
above-level students (Forbes and Roller 3—9). Molly 
Pearson noted that some recent picture books are 
intended for older students and are not appropri- 
ate for elementary levels. Mature students possess 
the necessary background knowledge to engage in 
deeper discussions (Fresch and Harkins 141) and 
use higher order thinking, and enhance textbook 
knowledge (Lott 139-54). Elaine Ley states, “these 
books are rich with so many levels of meaning and 
understanding that young children could never re- 
spond to them in a way that young adults do” (27). 

As society becomes increasingly more visual, 
“with visual media permeating almost every aspect 
of contemporary students’ lives” (Flood and Lapp 
1), the detailed and exquisite illustrations in recent 
publications appeal to adolescents. Children’s pic- 
ture books stimulate the imagination and serve as a 
receptacle for coping with psychosocial issues. Pic- 
ture books serve as conduits for the development of 
reading and oral language skills, listening compre- 
hension skills, phonological awareness, vocabulary 


younger readers. In this 


required to read a picture 


additional concepts for 


Picture books are often seen 


article, the author suggests 


that the multiple literacies 


book can provide scaffolding 
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development, and content-area concepts. These 
books are engaging, nonthreatening, and enhanced 
with illustrative features to aid comprehension. 
They are more interesting than most textbooks and 
they help generate a firm foundation for theories in 
and outside of the classroom (Carr et al. 145-63). 

Reading is seldom a preferred interest of 
adolescent students. Richard C. Anderson, Paul T. 
Wilson, and Linda G. Fielding note that students 
dedicate less than 2 percent of recreational time 
reading; as students got older, this time decreased 
(285-304). The Commission on Adolescent Liter- 
acy of the International Reading Association noted 
that “adolescents deserve access to a wide variety of 
reading material that they can and want to read” 
(4). Therefore, access to picture books should be af- 
forded to students in all grade levels. 


2. Using Picture Books in 
the General Curriculum 


The National Council of Teachers of English 
(NCTE) states that content-area literacy is a strug- 
gle for most students as each academic area is 
fraught with unique and confounding text struc- 
ture and information such as historical documents, 
scientific text, and overwhelming topics. “Regard- 
less of age and grade level, students, even older 
ones, need careful step-by-step learning experiences 
when comprehending a new concept” (Hall 5). Pic- 
ture books can help alleviate this dilemma. Accord- 
ing to Bowker’s Books In Print database, 32,907 
new juvenile titles and editions were published in 
the United States in 2013. Given the range and 
volume of published texts, there is a children’s book 
available to meet any objective named in the Com- 
mon Core State Standards. 

Picture books strengthen students’ under- 
standing of complex concepts. They help students 
make connections among different curricula in 
content-area subjects. A picture book “has the po- 
tential to act as a magnifying glass that enlarges and 
enhances the reader’s personal interactions with a 
subject” (Vacca and Vacca 161). They help establish 
necessary background knowledge to grasp the sub- 
stance of the text. Historical events and biological 
concepts can be better understood with the support 
of quality picture books that use brevity of text. 
A skillfully chosen picture book contains depth of 





material and is a model for good writing and de- 
tailed illustrations to activate visual thinking. 
Joyce Shatzer presents guidelines for selecting 
and using children’s picture books to make con- 
nections that meet the mandates of curricular stan- 
dards. These principles state that picture books 


e Be excellent pieces of literature that allow 
children to make connections to both content 
and their lives 


¢ Be free of stereotyping, contain authentic and 
factual information 


Teachers must 


e Integrate the comprehension strategies (ques- 
tioning, establishing background knowledge, 
visualization, inferring, predicting, deter- 
mining the importance and synthesizing) 
during the read aloud (Harvey and Goudvis) 


¢ Follow the reading with activities that will 
allow students to authentically investigate 
and explore the connections between literacy 
and the content area 


It is imperative that students have access to 
both the text and illustrations to render picture 
books beneficial to the learning process. Students 
should understand that illustrations are part of the 
reading comprehension process as they are often in- 
tertwined with the significance of the text. Some 
content-area subjects are discussed below. ° 


2.1 Language Arts 
Syntax 


Ruth Heller’s collection of picture books for teach- 
ing syntax is alluring due to their rhyme and de- 
tailed vibrant illustrations in a straightforward 
manner making language discovery appealing and 
rewarding. Her books help students gain a deep 
understanding of the 
construct of the English 
language. For example, 
in Kites Sail High verbs 
are introduced in a vi- 
sual manner. Heller tar- 
gets tense, mood, and 
voice, which are suit- 
able concepts for older 
students. Adjectives are 





RUTH HELLER 


GUNS 


MANY LUSCIOUS 
LOLLIPOPS 


A Book About Adjectives 
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addressed in Many Luscious Lollipops, and the book 
extends knowledge to include demonstrative, pred- 
icate, proper, article, superlatives, and possessive 
adjectives. 


Vocabulary Development 


Research indicates that vocabulary development 
is critical to the reading process (National Read- 
ing Panel). Children’s picture books contain 30 
rare words for every 1,000 words (Trelease 124); 
this helps students attain richer and more sophis- 
ticated vocabularies. Students get exposure to more 
complex sentence structure. The Wolf Who Cried 
Boy (Bob Hartman) contains many Tier 2 (Beck, 
McKeown, and Kucan) verbs and adjectives. Two 
books that serve as a catalyst for vocabulary acqui- 
sition include Giraffes Can’t Dance (Giles Andreae) 
and Jamie’s Journey (Susan Ebbers). Students learn 
to substitute ordinary and repetitive words in 
their writing for pertinent and more sophisticated 
vocabulary. 

A strategy to attain depth and breadth of vo- 
cabulary is an awareness of morphology (Nagy et 
al. 730-42). Morphology is credited with assisting 
vocabulary acquisition of words that are not ex- 
plicitly taught. Word parts are not an easy concept 
for many students. Understanding how words are 
broken down dramatically increases understanding 
of vocabulary and reading. Most children’s picture 
books can be used to demonstrate this concept. 


Literary Terms 


Many students feel literature is plagued with 
unique and inconsequential figurative language 
(Nippold 474-78) and research has demonstrated 
that many teachers monopolize the discussions and 
dictate the interpretation (Dole et al. 239-64). The 
most common literary devices include allegory, al- 
literation, irony, metaphors, parables, personifi- 
cation, rhetorical questions, point of view, satire, 
similes, and symbolism. Students must learn these 
abstract elements to gain an understanding to dis- 
cern various connections within the text. Picture 
books can advance the acquisition of these educa- 
tional objectives. 

Children’s literature can be used to teach the 
most common literary devices, directly or indi- 
rectly, giving students the knowledge to gain ad- 
mittance into the joy of reading. The Rabbits John 
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Marsden) is an allegorical 
picture book about ecol- 
ogy and cultural destruc- 
tion through the effect of 
colonization. Other liter- 
ary devices in this book 
include metaphors and vi- 
sual imagery. An allegory 
of the Holocaust is Ter- 
rible Things (Eve Bunting). 
This book teaches about discrimination, racism, 
and intolerable behaviors. Also, this is a valuable 
book to use in social studies to stimulate awareness 
and discussions about being a bystander while wit- 
nessing horrendous acts of evil on an entire race of 
people. Point of view can be examined in The True 
Story of the Three Little Pigs (Jon Scieszka) and The 
Singing Hat (Tohby Riddle). Many picture books 
are brimming with alliteration. Some include The 
Winter Wren (Brock Cole), Soup for Supper (Phyllis 
Root), and Chicken Little (Steven Kellog). Owl Moon 
and Miz Berlin Walks (Jane Yolen) are examples of 
picture books with rich language, including meta- 
phors and similes. Grandfather's Journey (Allen Say), 
The Frog Prince Continued (Jon Scieszka), and The 
Mountain Garden (Pertr Pernall) are excellent ex- 
amples to assist with teaching irony. Personification 
can be introduced with Corduroy (Don Freeman) 
and Miss Hickory (Carolyn Bailey). Many picture 
books are replete with symbolism. Some include 
Grandfather's Journey (Allen Say), The Keeping Quilt 
and The Butterfly (Patricia Polacco), Fly Away Home 
(Eve Bunting), Tar Beach (Faith Ringgold), and The 
Lotus Seed (Sherry Garland). 


2.2 Mathematics 


There are several picture books that are appropriate 
for introducing math concepts. For students who 
consider math to be dull and boring with unap- 
proachable success, the use of picture books could 
pique an interest to find this subject to be valu- 
able and pertinent. According to David J. Whiten 
and Sandra Wilde, literature motivates students to 
learn and shows the relevance of mathematics as a 
function of daily living, thereby improving exist- 
ing negative attitudes that mathematics consists 
of irrelevant computations. Children’s literature is 
a means for children to communicate mathematic 
vernacular while using the illustrations to help 
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students visualize mathematical concepts (Murphy 
122—23). Moreover, research has shown that there 
is an increase in math scores when children’s pic- 
ture books are used in the teaching of mathematical 
concepts (Jennings et al. 263-76). 

Jon Scieszka’s Math Curse is a picture book 
that appeals to adolescents as students can relate 
to the main character ex- 
periencing math anxiety. 
An assortment of math 
concepts is presented in 
the context of everyday 
circumstances.Topics such 
as spatial relationships of 
area, perimeter, and graph- 
ing are targeted in Spa- 
ghetti and Meatballs for All! 


| | JON SCIESZKA + LANE SMITH 


(Marilyn Burns). The quandary of setting up tables 
for 32 people so all can sit at one long table demon- 





strates periphery problems with solutions to them. 

Three picture books for at-risk readers and 
second language learners can assist with numerators 
and denominators, and the introductory concepts of 
fractions: Full House: An Invitation to Fractions (Dale 
Ann Dodds), If You Were a Fraction (Trisha Shaksan), 
and Working with Fractions (David Adler). Dodd 
presents a cast of hilarious characters at Strawberry 
Inn to show how a whole object can be equally di- 
vided into parts. 


2.3 History, Social Studies, and Culture 


William T. Owens and Linda S. Nowell highlight 
the prudence of using picture books as an effec- 
tive pedagogical strategy to establish relevance of 
knowledge and personal connections to the learn- 
ing process in the social sciences of civics, history, 
geography, and culture (33-40). There are many 
nonfiction picture books written at different read- 
ing levels that can assist older struggling readers to 
interpret and supplement learning of abstract and 
complex concepts in specialized material as well 
as understand and adopt content vocabulary. His- 
torical fiction can lay the foundation for units of 
study by building background knowledge if stu- 
dents have no existing schema. Picture books can 
illuminate historical periods and geographical loca- 
tions allowing students to initiate and contribute 
to stimulating discussions and partake in vicarious 
experiences. Since these books usually provide depth 





of knowledge of a single topic, it is recommended 
that a variety of picture books be used in a thematic 
unit of study. This allows the students to be exposed 
to dissimilar perspectives (Billman 48-5 1). 

Eve Bunting wrote Smoky Night as a means 
of understanding how students dealt with the Los 
“ Angeles riots. This book 
PINK and SAY addresses urban violence 
Patrica Polacco and invites thoughtful re- 





sponses from students of 
all ages for solutions and 
reactions to such societal 
upheavals. Pink and Say 
(Patricia Polacco) is a true 
story depicting an inter- 
racial friendship during 
the Civil War. The reader 
is drawn into this historical period and vicariously 
experiences the ravages of war, racism, and class 
distinction. 

For students who do not have the opportunity 
to travel, picture books help them to grasp geo- 
graphical concepts. Maps and Globes (Jack Knowl- 
ton) introduces students to the basics of maps, 
globes, and Tier 3 words in geography. Topics such 
as the history of maps and concepts of elevation are 
presented. 

Multicultural children’s literature has a two- 
fold purpose. The first is embracing a venue for 
culturally and linguistically diverse students to 
experience and affirm their culture identities. The 
second benefits the mainstream students to cultivate 
an understanding and greater appreciation of this 
global and diverse world we live in. The detailed 
artistic illustrations of people of different ethnic 
and racial backgrounds visibly evoke a progressive 
view of diversity. Today’s society encompasses many 
different types of diversity. When choosing books 
for the multicultural classroom, embrace ones that 
have topics in which children can find themselves 
and identify their role in society. Include all as- 
pects of societal and cultural differences. The story 
should adopt strong characters that are capable of 
accomplishments. The beauty of the artistic char- 
acterizations of people from all ethnic and racial 
backgrounds provides a strong visible statement 
of valuing diversity, which is an especially impor- 
tant message for early adolescents (Miller 376-81). 
There are many outstanding picture books that can 
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be part of a class library to use in culturally respon- 
sive teaching. 


2.4 Science 


Terry Miller states, “Abstract concepts in science . . . 
can be given more concrete and visual connections to 
students’ experiences by using the visual examples, 
models, and diagrams in a picture book on the topic 
being presented” (377). Complicated and abstract 
science topics become less intimidating with the aid 
of visual images in the picture book. For example, A 
River Ran Wild (Lynne Cherry) portrays how descen- 
dants of the Nashua 
Andeans were able 
to combat  pollu- 
tion and restore the 
beauty of the Nashua 
River in Massachu- 
setts. A contempo- 
tary picture book, 
with humor and 








pop icons, on the environment and climate change, 
The Down-to-Earth Guide to Global Warming (Lau- 
rie David) is a great resource for all teachers. A les- 
son on clouds can be introduced with Cloud Dance 
(Thomas Locker). Students meet some famous and 
not-so-famous inventors in So You Want to Be an In- 
ventor? (Judith St. George). They get to know about 
Thomas Edison, Henry Ford, Josephine Cochran (she 
invented the dishwasher), and others who have made 
noteworthy contributions. 


2.5 Art, Design, and Music 


Picture books can be used in music and art class- 
rooms. Reading aloud picture books can enhance 
students’ enjoyment of the arts. Bob Dylan’s Blow- 
ing in the Wind can be appreciated by students of 
all ages. The* text ts 





accompanied by beau- 
tiful watercolor illus- 
trations by Jon Muth. 
Passing the Music Down 
by Sarah Sullivan is 
based on a true story 
of friendship between 
a boy with a gift to 
play the fiddle and a much older musician. It also 
serves to remind us of the importance of remember- 








ing heritage and sharing it with future generations. 
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Linda Leonard Lamme indicates that picture books 
and music are practically accomplished using the- 
matic units (294-300). 

Some picture books to teach art and design 
include The Patchwork Path (Bettye Stroud), My 
Friend Rabbit (Eric Rohmann), Seal Surfer (Michael 
Foreman), and Across the Wide Dark Sea (Jean Van 
Leeuwen). Barn Dance (Bill Martin Jr.) presents 
rhythmical language in a story that tells of a child 
who dreams of joining farm animals in the mid- 
dle of the night to barn dance. Reading aloud this 
picture book is a motivational technique prior to 
teaching students square dancing. Sound and in- 
strument making can be studied in science while 
culture song and dances, rhythm, lyrics, and read- 
ing music books can be incorporated into social 
studies, math, and reading, respectively. 

See Table 1 for a sample of available picture 
books that can be used in specific content areas. 


Conclusion 


This article dispels the myth that picture books 
are the domain of young children. The term picture 
books is one that should be inclusive of intermediate 
and secondary learning environments. There is a ra- 
tionale why picture books should merit utilization 
in middle school and high school. Picture books are 
limitless in their effectiveness in resonating with 
young and old and in all subjects. Furthermore, 
a greater selection of contemporary picture books 
targets the interests of middle school students 
(Hellman 6-12). They also activate visual think- 
ing and all students benefit from the illustrations 
to comprehend abstract concepts. Carefully selected 
picture books that match the Common Core State 
Standards are fundamental resources to enhance the 
curriculum and present alternative vehicles of ac- 
quiring the content objectives while engaging the 
student with narrative text and illustrations. Using 
both fiction and nonfiction picture books activates 
students’ natural curiosity and adds necessary facts 
to attain depth of comprehension (Auerbach 18— 
21). They offer opportunities for collaborative, 
literature-based activities that promote interest and 
discussion with teacher and peers. These literature- 
based activities can increase academic achievement 
and evoke powerful and memorable emotional 
connections. (By 
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TABLE 1. Samples of Children's Picture Books for Learning Objectives in the Content Areas 





LANGUAGE ARTS TABLE 1A 








Book Title Author Topic/Grade Level _ Book Title Author Topic/Grade Level 
Earrings Judith Viorst Author's Purpose The Great Lynne Cherry Main Idea 
The Mary Jane Yolen Author's Purpose Bee 
Celeste A Chair for My Vera B. Williams Main Idea 
Voices in the Anthony Point of View VeUD 
Park Browne The Polar Chris Van Main Idea 
Through Patricia Point of View apes pee 
Grandpa's Eyes = MacLachlan Tap Dancing on Linda Sue Park = Main Idea 
Black and White David Macaulay Point of View ie gas rg ' 
The Singing Hat Tohby Riddle _ Point of View KCI CUTIE TICS oar Osmelaiaaldea 
; : Pale Male: Janet Schulman __ Figurative 
Cinderella Ss ae Point of View Citicenttaweor Language 
itn New York City 
The True Story —_ Jon Scieszka Point of View : : 
Of the Three Terrible Things — Eve Bunting Allegory 
Little Pigs The Rabbits John Marsden Allegory 
Verdi Janell Cannon Prefixes & Suffixes The ColorofUs Karen Katz Similes & 
The Sign of the | Graeme Base Prefixes & Suffixes eet 
Sea Horse New Shoes for —_ Jerry Pinkney Similes & 
Biggest, Steve Jenkins Prefixes & Suffixes Siig iietapbors 
Strongest, Quick as a Don Wood Similes & 
Fastest Cricket Metaphors 
The Eleventh Graeme Base Prefixes & Suffixes Skin Like Milk, Brian P. Cleary Similes & 
Hour Hair of Silk Metaphors 
The Boy Who Leslea Newman Synonyms & Owl Moon Jane Yolen Similes & 
Cried Fabulous Antonyms Metaphors 
Thesaurus Rex Laya Steinberg § Synonyms & Miz Berlin Jane Yolen Similes & 
Antonyms Walks Metaphors 
Pitch & Throw, _ Brian Cleary Synonyms & Encounter Jane Yolen Metaphor 
eae a splouyms The Rough- Rafe Martin Metaphor 
The Luck of the — Alice Weaver Sequencing Faced Girl 
Loch Ness Flaherty ; 
MORSFLA Tale eoeeion tm a Bill Martin Metaphor 
of Picky Eating Bn ce 
Jumanji GhuewWar Sequencing Tar Beach Faith Ringgold Inference 
Allsburg Ruby the Peggy Inference 
Why the David Macaulay Cause & Effect Copyeat Rathmann 
Chicken Crossed The Widow's Chris Van Inference 
the Road Broom Allsburg 
Across the Alley — Richard Cause & Effect The Garden of — Chris Van Inference 
Michelson Abdul Gasazi Allsburg 
Comet's Nine Jan Brett Cause & Effect The Little House Virginia. Burton Personification 


Lives 


Tops and 
Bottoms 


Where the Wild 
Things Are 


If You Give a 
Mouse a Cookie 


Janet Stevens 


Maurice Sendak 


Laura Numeroff 


Cause & Effect 


Cause & Effect 


Cause & Effect 


The Giving Tree 
Corduroy 
Miss Hickory 


Sylvester and 
the Magic 
Pebble 


Shel Silverstein 
Don Freeman 
Carolyn Bailey 
William Steig 


Personification 
Personification 
Personification 


Personification 
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Book Title Author Topic/Grade Level _ Book Title Author Topic/Grade Level 
The Shivers in Fran Manushkin — Personification Up, Up and Ruth Heller Parts of Speech 
the Fridge Away 
Dinosaurumpus _ Tony Mitton Onomatopoeia Merry-Go- Ruth Heller Parts of Speech 
Bark, George Jules Feiffeer Onomatopoeia ae Peake 
; ; about Nouns 
Ue We Ee sop SO ees A Cache of Ruth Heller Parts of Speech 
erkins 
Jewels 
/, | . 
Uae pp pe EY et onomatoeo ia The Relatives Cynthia Rylant — Parts of Speech 
That's Bad! Cane 
pale ks eee ony | Love Saturdays Alma Flor Ada Compare & 
y ; y domingos Contrast 
vo on Sona Bony The True Story —_ Jon Scieszka Compare and 
of the Three Contrast 
The Mountain Pertr Pernall lrony Little Pigs 
Galden How Big Is It? Ben Hillman Compare & 
The Absolutely — Mordicai Alliteration Contrast 
Andubeipbabet, — Gerstein Dogs Rule Daniel Kirk Compare & 
The Winter Brock Cole Alliteration Contrast 
wien Ubiquitous: Joyce Sidman Vocabulary 
Chicken Little Steven Kellog Alliteration Celebrating 
: Nature's 
Soup for Supper — Phyllis Root i Survive 
Wacky Wedding a D. Alliteration The Welr Whe" Bob Harinian Vocabulary 
Eciyaids Cried Boy 
ae be Bocce (FMitcraHon Jamie's Journey, Susan M. Ebbers Vocabulary 
The Savannah 
Some Smug Slug Pamela Edwards Alliteration Gineocent Gites Anitede Vocabulary 
The Secret David Fact & Opinion Dance 
Knowieaeeran Wenig Dr. DeSoto William Steig Summarizing 
Grownups Pg 
Who Hops? Katie Davis Fact & Opinion Milton Hershey M.M. Eboch Summarizing 
Jack's Path of Doreen Fact & Opinion oie : =“ Bata Alael Synpesing 
Courage (Life of Rappaport 
JFK) David's Drawing Cathryn Falwell — Synthesizing 
Goal Robert Burleigh Parts of Speech Tea with Milk Allen Say Synthesizing 
Nouns and Robin Pulver Parts of Speech Fly Away Home _ Eve Bunting Questioning 
nie ie eve Officer Buckle Peggy Questioning 
ie and Gloria Rathmann 
Fantastic! Wow! Ruth Heller Parts of Speech Varia PUR DGA Shulamith Questioning 
and Unreal! Oppenheim 
Kites Sail High: — Ruth Heller Parts of Speech PuincthaHGn RobiiPPilver Punctuation 
A Book about Takes a Vacation 
Verbs ; 
Many Luscious __ Ruth Heller Parts of Speech a Mola Dononpe = Pune 
Lollipops 
Behind the Ruth Heller Parts of Speech (eR Bynes pareteetign 
Mask: A Book Commas Really 
about Do Make a 
Prepositions Difference! 
Mine, All Mine! — Ruth Heller Parts of Speech Soiancithe fuliuetiecter Dialogue 
A Book about Tigers 
Pronouns 
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Book Title Author Topic/Grade Level _ Book Title Author Topic/Grade Level 
Scrambled Laurie Keller Dialogue The Bunyans Audrey Wood Hyperbole 
States of 
My Brother Anthony Hyperbole 
America Browne 
| Will Never Not Lauren Child Dialogue My Mom Anthony Hyperbole 
Ever Eat a Browne 
Tomato ee. 
Alexander, Who Judith Viorst Flashback ee ay a 
Used to Be Rich y 
Last Sunday The Keeping Patricia Polacco Symbolism 
Miss Rumphius Barbara Cooney _ Flashback ae i . 
The Wreckiot Che van Flashback The Butterfly Patricia Polacco Symbolism 
the Zephyr Allsburg Tar Beach Faith Ringgold Symbolism 
Heat Wave Helen Ketteman Hyperbole The Lotus Seed = Sherry Garland = Symbolism 
MATHEMATICS TABLE 1B 
Book Title Author Topic/Grade Level _ Book Title Author Topic/Grade Level 
The King's David Birch Doubling; Addition The Best of Greg Tang Multiplication & 
Chessboard Times Division 
Inch by Inch Leo Lionni Measurement Centipede’s 100 Tony Ross Multiplication & 
Measuring Loreen Leedy Measurement ae Eyre 
Penny Probably Stuart J. Murphy Probability 
Millions to David Schwartz Measurement ia 
Measure No Fair! Caren Holtzman Probability 
Room for Ripley Stuart J. Murphy — Liquid Tikki Tikki Arlene Mosel Data Analysis 
Measurement Tembo 

The Doorbell Path Hutchins Fractions Bats on Parade Kathi Appelt Square Number 
malls Help Me Mr. Janet Stevens Graphs 
Jump, Stuart J. Murphy — Fractions Mutt 
baegeor mp The Great Graph Loreen Leedy Graphs 
If You Were a Trisha Shaksan Fractions Contest 
(acon Wilma Kathleen Krull Graphing/ 
Working with David Adler Fractions Unlimited Measurement 
Fractions ; < : 

If Dogs Were David M. Ratio & Proportion 
Full House: Dale Ann Dodds __ Fractions Dinosaurs Schwartz 
ONES If You Hopped David M. Ratio & Proportion 
Fractions : 

Like a Frog Schwartz 

Bolas aay) As Wa Neeaaagat actions Math-terpieces: Greg Tang Problem Solving 
A Three Hat Day Laura Geringer Permutations Problem Solving 
Spaghetti and Marilyn Burns Perimeter Counting of Rod Clement Problem Solving 
Meatballs for Frank 
All! 

Math Curse Jon Scieszka Problem Solving 


Sir Cumference 
and the Great 
Knight of 
Angleland 


Librarian Who 
Measured the 
Earth 


Cindy 
Neuschwander 


Kathryn Laskey 


Circumference 


Circumference 


The Grapes of 
Math 


Grizzly Gazette 


Greg Tang 


Stuart J. Murphy 


Problem Solving 


Percentage 
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Book Title Author Topic/Grade Level _—_ Book Title Author Topic/Grade Level 

Red Legs: A Ted Lewin Civil War The Antonio Government 

Drummer Boy of Composition Skarmeta 

weevils Baseball Saved = Ken Mochizuki = World War II 

Ghosts of the Cheryl Harness Civil War Us 

Cenewes So Far from the Eve Bunting World War II 

Pink and Say Patricia Polacco —- Civil War Sea 

The Discovery Betsy Maestro Early Exploration Unbreakable Sara H. Hunter = World War II 

of the Americas Code 

| Am Sacajawea, Rudolph Lewis & Clark Leah's Pony Elizabeth Depression 

| Am York Murphy Friedrich 

Beyond the Paul Goble Native Americans The Babe & | David A. Adler Depression 

Siege Rudy Rides the Dandi D. Depression 

Thunder on the — Ken Robbins Native Americans Rails: Mackall 

Plains Depression Era 

Dangerous Stephen Krensky Revolutionary War _ The Lily Levey S. The Holocaust 

Crossings Cupboard Oppenheim 

Samuel's Choice Richard Berleth Revolutionary War A Hero & the David Adler The Holocaust 

John, Paul, Lane Smith Revolutionary War Holocaust: 

G Janusz Korczak 
eorge & Ben 

The Boston Tea Steven Kroll Revolutionary War ieee 18 Kacen eSss The ploleceust 

Party Square 

SweetClara and Deborah seve Passage to Ken Mochizuki = The Holocaust 

the Freedom Hopkinson Fons THE 

Quilt Sugihara Story 

ae oe SOS Bele ey Junk Man's Sonia Levitin Immigration 
ie Gee Daughter 

dg me UT a, ae A Different Ronald Takaki Immigration 
oY Mirror 

Henry's Ellen Levine Slavery 

eceoneO. Meee es Jack Knowlton Geography 

Around the Lindsay B. Map Skills , 

World, Who's George nee Learned Uri Shulevitz Geography 

Been cad | Geography 

hone. from Lynne Cherry Map Skills Ate the Lindsay George Geography 
Ms World: Who's 

Marshall, the Cheryl Shaw Government Been Here? 

ae paces Smoky Nights Eve Bunting Los Angeles Riots 

Woodrow for Peter W. Barnes Government 


President 
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SCIENCE TABLE 1D 








Book Title Author Topic/Grade Level _ Book Title Author Topic/Grade Level 
Sky Tree Thomas Locker Plants Cloudy with a Judi Barrett Weather 
Girls Think of Catherine History of Science ae 

Meatballs 
Everything: Thimmesh 
Ingenious River Friendly, Jane Kurtz Weather 
Inventions by River Wild 
cai Thunder Cake Patricia Polacco Weather 
pop eanan 22 Judith st. Miele Diary of aWorm Doreen Cronin Life Science 
Bean Inventor George Ge 
Now & Ben Gene Barretta Inventions oer Seed to eg er 
John Muir: Kathryn Laskyooi Environment Lifetimes David L. Rice —_Life Science 
America’s 
Naturalist Melting and Lisa Greathouse Physical Science 

; ; Freezing 

A River Ran Lynne Cherry Environment 
Wild Gravity Is a Franklyn Branley Matter & Energy 
Why Are the Ice Anne Rockwell — Environment ey 
Caps Melting: Energy and Rosie Harlow Matter & Energy 
Global Warming Power 
The Down-to- Laurie David Environment Energy Makes Kimberly Bradley Matter & Energy 


Earth Guide to 
Global Warming 


Hidden Worlds: 
Looking 
Through a 
Scientist's 
Microscope 


June 29, 1999 


Prince William 


Salamander 
Rain: A Lake & 
Pond Journal 


Energy Makes 
Things Happen 


Using Electricity: 
It's Electric 


Down the Drain: 
Conserving 
Water 


How Mountains 
Are Made 


Energy: Heat, 
Light, and Fuel 


| Face the Wind 


May 2015 


Stephen Dramer 


David Wiesner 


Gloria Rand 


Kristin J. Pratt- 
Serafini 


Kimberly B. 
Bradley 
Chris Oxlade 


Anita Ganeri 


Kathleen 
Zoehfeld 


Darlene R. Stille 


Vicki Cobb 


Process of Science 


Processes of 
Science 


Ecology 
Water & Pond Life 
Basic Concepts 


Basic Concepts 


Earth Science 


Earth Science 
Earth Science 


Earth Science 


Things Happen 


Forces Make 
Things Move 


Move It! 
Motion, Forces 
& You 


Motion: Push & 
Pull, Fast & 
Slow 


Down, Down, 
Down: A 
Journey to the 
Bottom of the 
Sea 


The Great 
Kapok Tree 


Gorilla Walk 


Alejandro's Gift 


Leonardo's 
Horse 


The Way Things 
Work 


Grandfather's 
Nose 


The Friar Who 
Grew Peas 


Kimberly Bradley 


Adrienne Mason 


Darlene R. Stille 


Steve Jenkins 


Lynne Cherry 


Ted & Betsy 
Lewin 


Richard E. Allen 
Jean Fritz 


David Macauley 
Dorothy 


Hinshaw 


Cheryl Bardoe 


Force & Motion 


Force & Motion 


Force & Motion 


Ecosystems 


Ecosystems 
Ecosystems 


Ecosystems 


Science & 
Technology 


Science & 
Technology 


Genetics 


Genetics 
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Book Title Author Culture Book Title Author Culture 
We All Have a Sandy Holman Multinational ! Have a Sister; Jeanne Peterson Physical/mental 
Heritage My Sister Is challenges 
Whoever You Mem Fox Multinational a 
Are Be Good to Virginia Fleming Physical/mental 
Chicken Sunday Patricia Polacco —- Multinational Eddie Lee challenges 
Afric isNota Anne’ O'eiien Nnuiltinational Can You Heara JameeR. Heelan  Physical/mental 
Country Rainbow (Deaf challenges 

| Ps oy) 
Cooper's Lesson Sun Yung Shin Multinational Drabeae mitea A Bide PS dedi 
| Losta Tooth in Penda Diakite Multinational Heartbeat: 
Africa Celebration of 
An Amish Richard Ammon = Amish Donner 
Christmas The Good Luck —_ Joy Harjo American Indian 
An Amish Year — Richard Ammon Amish Cat 
Just Plain Fancy Patricia Polacco Amish tH ee ae 

ative 
Year of the Gloria Houston =Amish American Good 
Perfect Morning 
Christmas Tree Message 
Molly's Pilgrim _BarbaraCohen —_ Jewish Brother Eagle, Susan Jeffers American Indian 
The Adventures — Eric A. Kimmel Jewish Sister Sky 
of Hershel of Morning on the Jean B. American Indian 
Ostropol Lake Waboose 
Always Marisabina Jewish What's the Most Richard V. Camp American Indian 
Remember Me Russo Beautiful Thing 
Asher & the Eric A. Kimmel Jewish ee 
Capmakers oo 
One Green Eve Bunting Muslim eae) Tae meee 
Apple Rattlesnake 
Can You Say RaranniCate AAuslinn A Gift from Pap Benjamin Saenz Latino 
Peace Dieze 
Goldendiomes e Heua Rhian Muslim Family Pictures/_ Carmen L. Garza Latino 
and Silver Cuadros de 
Lanterns SS 
Ramagan SishaiblHichaziwchhuslin Hairs/Pelitos Sandra Cisneros Latino 
Fly Away Home _ Eve Bunting Homeless EES) eeneyl oy pac 
Uncle Willy's E. DiSalvo-Ryan Homeless Grandmother's Nelly Jaramillo Latino 
f Nursery Rhymes 

Soup Kitchen 
The Lady inthe Ann McGovern Homeless Wists es ang pike) pau 
Box (y) Margarita 

, Mirandy and Patricia African American 
oe Robert H. Miller Black History Brother Wind MelGeenek 
Mary Fields My Pop and Me Irene Smalls African American 
Aunt Harriet's Faith Finggold Black History Shades of Black: Sandra L. African American 
Underground A Celebration of Pinkney 
Railroad in the Our Children 
a) Wings Christopher African American 
The Bus Ride William Miller Black History Meyer 
The Storm Marc Harshman — Physical/mental Tar Beach Faith Ringgold African American 

&& 


challenges 
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Book Title Author Culture Book Title Author Culture 
| Love My Hair Natasha Tarpley — African American Halmoni and Sook Nyul Choi Asian Pacific 
Do You Know Charlotte African American ee uate 
What I'll Do? Zolotow Celebrating D. Hoyt- Chinese 
Angel Child, Michele M. Vietnamese Cheese ew Eom 
Dragon Child Surat 
The Brocades Lynette D. Vietnamese iat mesg sandra S. Chinese 

, Boy Yamate 
Slipper Vuong 
(Vietnamese Uncle Peter's Lonore Look Chinese 
Tales) Amazing 
One Afternoon Yumi Heo Asian Pacific Chinese 

Wedding 

Pate eh Saved Ken Mochizuki Japanese American Thesnlan Jar Yangsook Choi Korean 
Blue Jay inthe — Marlene Japanese American wy pamigils Helene ean 
Desert Shigekawa Ong 
Bon Odori Karen K. McCoy Japanese American Mattia) 20, YoONmnE aan hut 
D Love Me? Joosse 

ancer 
Butterflies for Cathryn Falwell Japanese American Puree? Sch putt 
Kiri 0p 
Grandfather Andrea Cheng Asian Pacific 
Counts American 
ART, DESIGN, CREATIVITY, AND MUSIC 1F 
Book Title Author Topic/Grade Level _ Book Title Author Topic/Grade Level 
Blowing in the Bob Dylan Music Seal Surfer Michael Art and Design 
Wind Foreman 
Passing the Sarah Sullivan Music Across the Wide Thomas Allen Art and Design 
Music Down Sea 
Take Me Home, John Denver Music The First Mordecai Art 
Country Roads Drawing Gerstein 
The Patchwork Susanne Bennett Art and Design Barn Dance Bill Martin Jr. Dance 
Path: A Quilt J i Beck Or oe 
Map to Freedom ourney aron Becker Imagination 
My Friend Eric Rohmann Art and Design (Si 2s ae 
Rabbit Pukey 
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Across the Curriculum: http://www.dawcl.com/search.asp 


Writing: http://writingfix.com/picture_book_prompts.htm 

Math: http://www.mathwire.com/literature/litgeometry.html#just 
http://www.mathsolutions.com/documents/lessons_chart-2.pdf 

Science: http://commoncore.dadeschools.net/docs/science/Elementary % 20Science/PPSFavoriteBooksK-6.pdf 

Language Arts: http://www. fcrta.net/PAGES/resources.html#predictin 

Caldecott Winners: http://www.ala.org/alsc/awardsgrants/bookmedia/caldecottmedal/caldecottmedal 

Award Winning Children’s Literature: http://www.dawcl.com/search.asp 

Book Wizard: http://bookwizard.scholastic.com/tbw/homePage.do 

Literature with Social Studies Themes: http://libguides.ashland.edu/content.php?pid=22805& sid=163403 

Character Education: http://www.the-best-childrens-books.org/Character-Education-books.html 

100 Picture Books: http://kids.nypl.org/book-lists?ListID=61 

Art, Dance/Theater, and Music: http://libguides.ashland.edu/content.php?pid=22805 &sid=163403 

Teaching Skills with Children's Literature: http://www.txla.org/sites/tla/files/conference/ handouts/466teachteks. pdf 

Readers’ and Writers’ Workshop: http://hs.mtlaurelschools.org/subsites/Susan-Eley/documents/ReadWriteBooks. pdf 


Imaginarylands: http://picturingbooks.imaginarylands.org/#anatomy 


Award Winners and Recommended Diverse Children's Books: http://libguides.lib.msu.edu/content.php?pid= 


279568&sid=2307823 


Database of Award Winning Children's Literature: http://www.dawcl.com/sarch.asp 


Writing Fix: http://writingfix.com/picture_book_prompts.htm 
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An example of how picture books can be used with older students can be found in the ReadWriteThink.org lesson 
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Seuss's The Butter Battle Book can be used as an accessible introduction to satire. Reading, discussing, and 
researching this picture book paves the way for a deeper understanding of Gulliver's Travels. 
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Making Meaning, 


The authors challenged a 
group of mixed-ability 


Visibly: “Writing” and 
“Reading” Image Essays 


meaning with literary 


texts. 








In the quiet, darkened classroom, students and 
their teacher view a series of projected images. 
Andrew, standing, a remote in hand, glances 
from the screen to his classmates and back again 
to the projected images. As his brief slide show 
concludes, Andrew’s classmates look away from 
the screen and transfer their attention to iPads and 
paper handouts on their desks. They write short 
notes, stop to consider a thought or idea, look back 
at their iPads, and write again. After a few more 
silent moments Angela asks, “Can we talk yet?” 
and Andrew looks expectantly at the teacher. “No, 
not yet, she responds, and they continue, heads 
bent, alternately writing and checking their iPads, 
as Andrew paces. Soon, though, another student 
breaks the silence: “It’s saying that...” 


As longtime teachers of secondary English, 
we know that reading is active and requires both 
a reader and a text to create meaning. We've found 
that students, though, often come to English 10 
believing one of two things: First, that reading— 
any kind of text—is about uncovering a single, cor- 
rect meaning coded in the words on a page. Many 
students think that their role as readers is to dis- 
cover that meaning, not contribute to or affect it. 
A smaller number of the students we’ve worked 
with—often some of our most avid readers—care 
passionately about the original meanings they make 
as they read. They want to defend those meanings 
just as passionately, even when there is little in the 
story, play, or poem to support them. 

Yet as we study literary works in high school, 
we challenge students to give us their commen- 
tary, analysis, and interpretation. Sometimes we do 


so without adequately helping them understand 
that reading literary texts requires practices that 
differ from those they use when reading in other 
subject areas, and even differ from those they use 
when reading informational texts, such as reports, 
in English class. When we’ve asked for higher level, 
critical engagement with literary texts, many stu- 
dents have opted for a passive stance, waiting for 
the strongest readers in the class, the teacher, or a 
study aid to deliver the “deep” meaning they think 
we're after. It seems, too, that commentary, analy- 
sis, and interpretation are especially challenging 
because these words imply the expression of a stu- 
dent’s ideas about a literary text that are authenti- 
cally a student’s own. Often, though, the ideas our 
students believe are most valid are those that origi- 
nated outside of their interpretations. 

Recently we set ourselves the challenge of fo- 
cusing our heterogeneously grouped tenth-grade 
students’ attention not only on the features embed- 
ded in a text but also on the transaction (Rosenblatt, 
Literature, The Reader) they make with a work when 
they actively read it. We wanted them to value and 
think about what happened “off the page” as they 
read as well as what was written on it. We aimed to 
help them see that the study of literature—an art 
form—includes exploring different perspectives, 
sensitivity to others’ interpretations, developing 
convincing arguments, and contributing to the un- 
derstandings of others (Langer). 

To model and practice this we did what 
might at first seem counterintuitive: For several 
lessons in each of several units over a semester, we 
removed the written texts from the transaction. 


and class discussion to 


“see” how readers make 


tenth-grade students to use 


complex, evocative images 
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To focus students’ attention on what happens “off 
the page,” we replaced the worded, linguistic texts 
with nonverbal texts, or images. This allowed us to 
use texts—in these cases, texts without words— 
that we could put on a stage, so to speak, in front 
of our students and, in a way, freeze the actors so we 
could look carefully at them, their characteristics, 
and their relationships to each other. Then we could 
discuss how, as individuals and as a class, we were 
transacting with these elements to make meaning 
with what we were seeing. 

As we embarked on this journey, we asked 
ourselves whether this approach would take valu- 
able time away from students’ reading of linguistic 
texts, particularly in light of the pressures of stan- 
dardized, high-stakes testing. We believed, though, 
that using nonverbal texts would be a particularly 
effective teaching tool. As Marjorie Siegel states in 
“Rereading the Signs: Multimodal Transformations 
in the Field of Literacy Education,” “language arts 
education can no longer ignore the way that our so- 
cial, cultural, and economic worlds now require facil- 
ity with texts and practices involving the full range 
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of representational modes” (65). Restricting our con- 


ception of texts for meaning-making in ELA to only 
linguistic texts seemed unnecessarily narrow and 
limiting. We agreed with Siegel's observation that 
using visual texts as a tool can position even strug- 
gling readers as agents in the processes of making 
meaning with texts generally. We also considered the 
idea that “reading” visual texts is a critical compo- 
nent of literacy, consistent with the NCTE Resolu- 
tion on Composing with Nonprint Media (NCTE). 
Finally, we felt strongly that nontraditional forms of 
media should not be seen as an “opposing force to the 
traditional goal and nature of the English classroom,” 
but rather that these different modes “allow students 
to examine life and learning through a different lens” 
(Gerber and Price 68). Comfortable that we were ex- 
ploring defensible territory, we moved forward. 


Seeing How We Make Meaning 


As we taught literary, linguistic texts throughout 
the semester, two criteria served as the founda- 
tion for the meaning-making practices we asked 


students to employ: For a reading to be “valid,” we 
told students, the reader’s interpretation cannot be 
contradicted by any element of the text, and noth- 
ing can be asserted for which there is no basis in 
the text (Rosenblatt, Te Reader 115). Beyond this, 
we told them, in our classes, meaning was theirs to 
make. Questions such as “What does this mean to 
you?” and “What, in the text, makes you say so?” 
guided our work with linguistic texts, and so we 
then asked the same questions throughout the se- 
mester about various images that we examined as 
texts as well. 

For the image essay project, we asked the 
students not to read a visual text first, but to cre- 
ate one. We didn’t want them to forget, though, 
about the criteria we'd established for a valid read- 
ing (what the students began calling “Rosenblatt’s 
Rules”) or the transaction that develops when the 
perceiver and the text meet. In other words, we 
wanted the students to think about an audience and 
about how members of that audience might make 
meaning with what they wrote—or composed— 
with pictures. 

We undertook this project in conjunction 
with our reading of The Kite Runner. With the 
image essay, we were not only seeking an innova- 
tive way to help students engage with the novel. 
The image essays provided us original, nonverbal 
texts that we could use to involve students in a pro- 
cess of interpretation—one that would take place in 
class, in “real time’”—and that would be simultane- 
ously visible to all in a way that isn’t possible with 
linguistic texts. To accomplish this, we first taught 
the novel in fairly traditional ways and then used it 
as a source of topics for students’ image essays. We 
then came to the focus of this article: We used those 
image essays as our texts for analysis. Students in 
the class became an audience and “read” their peers’ 
image essays together, employing “Rosenblatt’s 
Rules” as they shared their thoughts and built upon 
the thoughts of their classmates. 


Creating the Texts 


As the class examined the novel through familiar 
formats (quizzes, group discussions, quickwrites), 
we encouraged students to note parts of the novel 
that they found interesting from either a literary 
or a cultural perspective. A literary topic might 
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include the use of a symbol or motif or the devel- 
opment of a theme or character. A cultural topic 
might pertain to the sport of kite running or life 
under foreign occupation or under the Taliban. As 
we completed the novel, students chose topics for 
their image essays. Then they considered the oc- 
currences and the effects of a literary element they 
chose; or, in the case of a cultural topic, they re- 
searched that topic. When the students became 
more expert in their chosen topics, they developed 
their thesis statements. 

After students arrived at their theses, they 
began composing their image essays. Each essay was 
to be comprised of ten slides, each containing an 
image or images—photos, artwork, clipart, and/or 
original artwork. Only the title slide could include 
words, and those words 
were to suggest the topic of 
to think of the image 
essay as a whole, 
emphasizing that the 


visuals could work 


the image essay but were 
not to state the creator's 
thesis. We encouraged stu- 
dents to think of the image 
essay as a whole, emphasiz- 
ing that the visuals could 
work together—that is, the 
order of the images or situ- 
ating two particular im- 
ages adjacent to each other 
could help their audience 
create meaning. In sum, 





we asked students to focus on the organization of 
their images, the qualities in and diversity of their 
images, and the clarity of their theses. These three 
areas helped guide students as they created their 
image essays. Later, these areas also gave audience 
members lenses through which to view and transact 
with the image essays, helping them to think about 
and comment on the essays presented to them. 

The only “catch,” we explained to our skepti- 
cal tenth graders, was that during the presentations 
of their image essays the creators were not to speak; 
the image essays were to speak for themselves. In 
discussing this with students, we made the connec- 
tion between this and the position authors are in 
when they write. The writing must speak for itself, 
without the author coaching the reader through the 
text. The presenting student would suggest his or 
her intended thesis to the audience via the essay’s 
title slide and through the images following it. The 


together—that is, the 
order of the images or 
situating two particular 
images adjacent to each 
other could help their 
audience create meaning. 


We encouraged students 
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collection of images, including the sequence their 
creator chose for them, would then serve as a text. 
Their classmates—their text’s audience—would 
engage with that text to make meaning. When we 
teach writing, much as we were doing here, we ask 
students, What decisions would you make differ- 
ently if you need your work to stand for itself? 

During the next several days of class we met 
in the computer lab, and students gathered images 
(including sources for attribution); discussed with 
each other possible interpretations of visuals they 
were considering for their essays; and agreed— 
without prompting from us—not to come too close 
to another classmate’s topic or to use the same im- 
ages. As students developed their essays, our em- 
phasis remained on the meaning-making process. 
The spotlight was not on their product (though we 
did remind them of the three criteria we wanted to 
guide them: organization of their images, the quali- 
ties in and diversity of their images, and the clar- 
ity of their theses). Rather, we wanted students to 
experience the process of trying to create a message 
through the use of visual images, keeping in mind 
an audience that would try to interpret it. The 
conversation that would take place as classmates 
considered the series of images before them, much 
more than the physical essay itself, was the “prod- 
uct” we were after. 


Technical Support Provided 
by Google Docs and iPads 


During each of the presentations and in the quiet 
moments immediately following, we wanted stu- 
dents to write their responses to the image essays. 
A technical assist was provided via the use of a 
class set of iPads. Prior to the presentation date, 
we had students upload their presentations on 
Google Docs. This was to facilitate the give-and- 
take among audience, text, and author during the 
presentations and discussions. In class, then, in ad- 
dition to viewing the image essays projected in the 
front of the room, students could view the uploaded 
presentations at their desks with the iPads, mov- 
ing between slides at their own pace, zooming in 
to observe details, and making connections swiftly 
between images as they wrote and then interacted 
with their classmates as they created meanings. 

We also provided handouts to help guide 
their responses (see Figure 1). Rather than asking 
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FIGURE 1. The Kite Runner Image Essay: 
Peer Review Notes 








Directions: For each presentation, as you view the slides 
and then listen to and participate in the discussion, 
make notes in one area on this sheet (image qualities, 
organization, or thesis). You will switch concentration 
areas for each presentation. Then add general notes 
after you have heard the creator's explanation. These 
notes will help you give concrete and constructive feed- 
back to your peers when you leave comments for them 
about their presentation on the site tonight. 


NAME of PRESENTER: 
MY THOUGHTS ON PRESENTATION: 


MY COMMENTS ON ORGANIZATION: 


Notes taken after hearing from presenter: 


NAME of PRESENTER: 
THOUGHTS ON PRESENTATION: 


COMMENTS ON QUALITIES IN AND DIVERSITY 
OF THE IMAGES: 


Notes taken after hearing from presenter: 


NAME of PRESENTER: 
THOUGHTS ON PRESENTATION: 
COMMENTS ON CLARITY OF THESIS: 


Notes taken after hearing from presenter: 








every student to look at all three criteria for each 
essay, students were asked to focus on only one at 
a time. So, for the first presentation, Tony might 
focus on qualities in the images, while Mariana 
looked particularly at the sequence, and Will paid 
special attention to the thesis. While these criteria 
all worked together as students engaged with the 
essays, students were given leeway to focus on only 
one at a time for their comments. 

The final piece of tech support, also provided 
by Google Docs, involved an opportunity for fur- 
ther feedback from the “readers” to the creator of 
the image essay. In previous units involving images 
as texts, we'd had wonderfully satisfying discussions 


around other student-created texts—discussions 
that lasted far longer than we’d anticipated! The 
richness of the students’ texts and the possibilities 
they allowed for interpretation, happily, resulted 
in using more class time for discussion than we’d 
planned. So, to save class time during the image 
essay project, we included a component in which 
“readers” of the image essays would take the notes 
they made on handouts in class and, after our 
(shorter than in the past) class discussions, could 
add additional commentary on the Google site that 
evening; this provided an opportunity to write lon- 
ger responses than schedules allowed in class and 
an additional opportunity, outside of class, for stu- 
dents to write and to engage with each other and 
the texts. 


“Reading” the Image Essays: Making 
Meaning Visibly 


Andrew’s image essay was comprised of photo- 
graphs of daily life in an Afghan village, with as- 
pects of war increasingly evident in each slide. One 
image showed a marketplace where people were 
buying bread and eggs with armed men stand- 
ing stolidly nearby; another showed a home with 
the effects of shooting or explosions on its exterior 
walls as children played alongside. Several slides 
were in color, though most were black and white. 
This image essay was designed to demonstrate An- 
drew’s thesis: The war in Afghanistan became a part 
of everyday life for the people living through it. A 
secondary idea he wanted to suggest was that our 
Western view of the happenings in Afghanistan 
was hazy, though it would be starkly clear to those 
involved. 

The following paraphrase of Andrew’s presen- 
tation and the ensuing discussion shows several of 
the students making meaning with Andrew’s essay. 
Although the students “got” the thesis quickly 
(the title slide certainly helped!), they were more 
interested in discussing—much like they would 
for a literary text—how elements of the image 
essay created both the thesis and meaning for them 
generally: 


The room is silent and dark as Andrew begins the 
slideshow; students are focused and waiting. 
Recall that no one, not even Andrew, 1s to talk 
during the slide presentation. 
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Andrew’s title slide: “The War Embedded” 
Ethan: What does embedded mean? 
Other students: Shh. 


About a minute passes as students quietly view 
Andrew's image essay on the whiteboard. They 
look calm and attentive; they view the slide show 
and then write; several use their iPads to refer 
back to the slides. Eventually the teacher indicates 
they can begin the discussion. 


Nick: Your thesis, is it about how war 
became a way of life? 


Andrew: Yeah. 


Teacher: Shh. (Andrew, as the creator, still is not 
supposed to speak) 


Nick: I was looking at it, and it wasn’t like 
there was just one thing going on. There 
were children, war, civilians, and soldiers, 
and all these different aspects of daily life. So 
I was thinking your thesis was: War became 
a part of daily life. 


Daniel: Exactly like Nick said. In every 
picture, there was something to do with war. 
So every aspect of life has now been 
overtaken by war. 


Liz (ooking at her iPad): In slides seven and 
eight there are kids, and then it goes to a 
tank with a coffin. It’s interesting how you 
mix children and death; it makes death seem 
really sudden and out of place. 


Mary: It’s interesting how you transition 
from black and white to color. 


Jody: I thought maybe the transition from 
black and white to color was intentional, 
getting more real? Or to show the way it 
really happened? 


Andrew: Am I allowed to answer? 


Teacher: Not yet, about 30 more seconds of 
the class. 


Ethan: Was the transition to color to show a 
more modern-day Afghanistan? 


Andrew (finally, in response): The answer is yes, 
that was my thesis. War has become a daily 
part of life in this culture, and foreigners are 
part of everyday life in Afghanistan. .. . 

As for the colored pictures, that’s interesting. 
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I actually wanted to make it all in black and 
white, but I couldn’t find the pictures I 
wanted. I wanted it to have a hazy feel, 
because for us civilians it’s all very hazy, but 
for the civilians there, it’s now old. I think 
now I can see that having some pictures in 
color show more emotion and the emotions 
show better in color. 


His classmates understood Andrew’s thesis 
immediately. They referred to elements in the non- 
verbal text before them—consistent with “Ron- 
senblatt’s Rules’—to make meaning. They spoke 
about the routine, human, and natural activities 
they saw in the images juxtaposed with the vio- 
lence of war and occupation. This discussion was 
a chance for students to see, in real time, how their 
own interpretations of a text vary from others’ in- 
terpretations and how sharing their perspective 
could change or add to the meanings their class- 
mates were creating through the text. 

The give-and-take among students also 
helped Andrew see ways meanings were develop- 
ing as his audience “read” his work. His classmates 
spoke of specific details they saw in the images— 
largely the content in the images—along with 
qualities or characteristics present in the images, 
such as color versus black and white, or contrasting 
or foregrounded elements. They also noted quali- 
ties in the organization of the slides, like juxtapo- 
sition, the building of intensity as the slide show 
progressed, and the telling of a story. Further, they 
were attuned to what others noticed, and readily 
built upon the communal trove of observations and 
developing meanings. 

We saw in the essay presentations that, often, 
the audience made meaning from the images that 
corresponded with the original intentions of the 
author. In addition, though, the class extended the 
original meaning in ways that the student authors 
embraced. For example, when the class engaged 
with Mary’s image essay and then each other, they 
articulated meanings that Mary acknowledged she 
hadn't seen yet. What the class saw wasn’t different 
than what Mary intended; it was more. After listen- 
ing to their discussion, Mary told her classmates, 
“You found what I wanted to say with the pic- 
tures. You brought it up. While you were talking, 
I thought: Wow, it’s even deeper than I thought 
it was!” 


Concluding Thoughts 


With the “reading” of classmates’ image essays we 
sought to give students focused and guided prac- 
tice in transacting with texts. We asked students to 
exercise the same discipline in reading the images 
that we required of linguistic texts (the reader’s or 
viewer's interpretation cannot be contradicted by 
any element of the text, and nothing can be asserted 
for which there is no basis in the text). We also 
urged them to make meaning themselves and with 
each other for each text, rather than looking for a 
correct answer from us; from study aids; or from 
established, avid readers in the class. Further, when 
students took the role of composers of image essays, 
we asked them to think as authors, and to become 
aware of how the texts they create may be perceived 
by audience members. 

Using images offered all of us the ability to 
take in a complete text almost immediately and si- 
multaneously, and to physically point to aspects of it 
that were affecting our meaning-making processes. 
This shared, immediate access and the simultaneity 
of our transactions also allowed us to take in and 
respond to each other's observations and insights. 
Like reading linguistic texts, the meanings we con- 
structed consisted of the elements in the text and 
the perceptions, contributions, experiences, and 
contexts of the “readers.” Another important ben- 
efit was that none of the students was held back in 
these processes because of any limitations in their 
ability to decode linguistic texts. 

Through this process—the composing of 
their own and then the “reading” of others’ image 
essays—students demonstrated their increasing un- 
derstanding that our shared aim was not to trans- 
mit or to uncover a “right” answer about a thesis, 
but to consider how they, as active participants, 
made meanings. These meanings are both intended 
by the creator and made by the audience members 
as they transact with a text. Showing students the 
value of their participation in the active process of 
reading was our goal from the outset. GH 
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Old Words When There Are No Others 


Thirty Tibetan students 
ring a room 

around a picture of a dead boy, 
sixteen, 

traffic accident. 

Smile on his face, 

dog in his arms, 
skateboarding, 

a fun-loving rapper 

like Pemba, 

who told me, 

“He used to ride my bike.” 


“Is there any prayer you say when someone dies?” 
The principal is floundering for words. 


“Oh, yes, but we don’t know it.” 


R. M. Chase teaches in a high school in New York City. 


Then a minute later, 

“Mr.,” 

iPhone in hand. 

“We got it on the Internet.” 
Ten masculine voices, 

reedy, 

chant through 20 verses and 
murmured choruses, 

the ancient words, 

the deep tones of the 
Himalayas. 


My new classroom 

Seems an unworthy vessel. 

Yetihere 1Cis 

just built, 

dusty with flakes of gypsum, 

ceiling leaking because they have not yet 
finished the roof, 


reverberating. 


—R. M. Chase 
© 2015 by R. M. Chase 
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Close to Home: Creating 
Meaningful Contexts for 
Student Writing through 
Community-Based 


Problems 


How does context affect 
student writing? The 
author suggests that 
problem-based learning 


context for students to 





rehearse writing skills. 





n his 2005 book Teacher Man, a 
memoir reflecting on his career as 
a high school English instructor, 
author Frank McCourt recalls an 
epiphany he had in class one day. While his stu- 
dents sat working independently, McCourt pulled 
from his desk a pile of excuse letters—that is, letters 
purportedly written by the parents of his students 
explaining why those students had been absent, 
late, or unsuccessful in completing particular as- 
signments. An intelligent man, McCourt knew no 
parents had written the letters, that in fact the stu- 
dents themselves had drafted them; unable to prove 
this fact, however, McCourt regularly resigned 
himself to excusing the students’ transgressions. 

But reading one of the letters over that day, 
the young teacher was suddenly struck by some- 
thing: the effectiveness of the letter’s composition. 
It had some voice. It was relatively fluent. It made 
claims and supported them with relevant—albeit 
fictional—explanations and evidence. And, quite 
to the teacher’s shame, it was drastically better 
than anything his students normally produced in 
response to the assignments McCourt himself de- 
signed. So what was the difference? 

This article examines the influence of con- 
text on student writing and discusses how I used 
one methodology, problem-based learning, to fos- 
ter more contextualized writing practice in my 
ninth-grade English classes. Both research and 
practical experience like McCourt’s suggest that 
students can benefit from writing practice con- 
textualized within specific, realistic rhetorical 
situations—practice that allows them to respond 


to real problems, address specific audiences, and ac- 
complish meaningful purposes. Such practice can 
be highly motivating and empowering, providing 
students both a reason to develop writing skills 
and a frame in which those skills can be understood 
and rehearsed. 


The Rhetorical Situation: 
Contexts for Composition 


While definitions of rhetoric abound, Lloyd Bitzer’s 
is one of the more compelling with regard to writ- 
ing instruction: Rhetoric, Bitzer says, “is a mode 
of altering reality, not by the direct application of 
energy to objects, but by the creation of discourse 
which changes reality through the mediation of 
thought and action” (4). Whenever such discourse 
occurs, the context or set of circumstances sur- 
rounding it influences everything from the type of 
act warranted to the most appropriate style. Would, 
for example, an objective argumentative essay be 
best, or would a protest song be more effective? 
Should an author employ figurative language, or 
should he or she remain more literal? These ques- 
tions are most successfully answered in response to 
the particular context in which the act takes place: 
what Bitzer calls the rhetorical situation. 

Bitzer’s rhetorical situation includes three 
major conditions, each informed by the one it fol- 
lows: exigency, audience, and purpose. Leading this 
list is exigency, what Bitzer calls “an imperfection 
marked by urgency” (6). Specifically rhetorical exi- 
gencies are urgent problems that are “capable of pos- 
itive modification . . . when positive modification 
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can provide a meaningful 


develop, understand, and 


requires discourse or can be assisted by discourse” 
(7). Discourse can affect public policy, or convince 
someone to offer a person a job, or get a company to 
refund the cost of an unsatisfactory product; often- 
times, in fact, discourse is the only way to influence 
such problems. 

Fostering such an ability to effect change 
through discourse is something Peter H. Johnston 
believes should be a primary goal of literacy edu- 
cation. Our purpose as educators, Johnston argues 
in his book Choice Words: How Our Language Affects 
Children’s Learning, should be to develop students 
into individuals who recognize their own power to 
act in ways that effect change. Johnston calls this 
power agency, and developing that sense in our stu- 
dents should, he claims, be a primary focus of in- 
struction. “As teachers,” Johnston writes, “we try 
to maximize children’s feelings of agency. There are 
really three parts to this: the belief that the environ- 
ment can be affected, the belief that one has what 
it takes to affect it, and the understanding that this ts 
what literacy is about” (39; italics added). In other 
words, the ultimate goal of literacy education—of 
all the lessons, the assignments, the conferences, 
the grades—should be to develop students who can 
alter reality through discourse. 

Student writing practice situated within au- 
thentic rhetorical situations might be referred to 
as “contextually meaningful practice” (Collins), 
and research supports providing such context— 
especially when it promotes student awareness of 
audience and purpose—when assigning student 
writing.’ But assignments given at the second- 
ary level rarely ask students to write to positively 
modify any identifiable exigency, even though exi- 
gencies are what actually znztiate writing and largely 
determine audience and purpose. Consequently, 
author and teacher Kelly Gallagher says, students 
often view writing as “just another laborious school 
hoop to jump through” rather than a useful skill 
worth developing (130). These isolated tasks may 
overemphasize somewhat rigid forms that bear 
little relation to the writing produced by effec- 
tive authors, and instruction related to such as- 
signments may too frequently focus on adherence 
to conventions “at the expense of the expression of 
ideas” (Graham and Perin 22), validating students’ 
beliefs that writing is more about correctness than 
about effecting change. But, Gallagher says, “when 
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students understand the real-world purposes for 
writing .. . they begin to internalize the relevance 
of writing,” and their work improves (122). Pro- 
viding authentic contexts for student writing, then, 
should be one of our primary goals when designing 
writing assignments and instruction. 


Problem-Based Learning 
in Ninth-Grade English 


Contextualizing student writing requires that 
teachers assign work that involves not only signifi- 
cant audiences and purposes but authentic problems 
as well. Such problems are the premise of an instruc- 
tional model called problem-based learning (PBL) that 
helped contextualize writ- 
ing practice for students 
in my ninth-grade English 
class. PBL is a “highly en- 
gaged pedagogical option 
for {teaching} writing” that 
“initiat(es} learning with 
the introduction of an i//- 


The ultimate goal of 
literacy education— 
of all the lessons, 

the assignments, the 


should be to develop 


structured problem around 
which all learning centers” 
(Rosinski and Peeples 10). 
In PBL, students are first presented with a problem 
whose solution is unclear; all learning then takes 
place in relation to this problem, with students de- 
veloping new skills and acquiring new knowledge 
to positively modify it. Paula Rosinski and Tim 
Peeples used PBL in a first-year college composi- 
tion class and found that “{students’} immersion 
and engagement in a real writing situation itse/f 
helped the students develop sophisticated responses 
to the problems they were tasked with solving” (19; 
italics original)—a result, I discovered, not limited 





to university students. 

The first three quarters of my ninth-grade 
English writing curriculum have each focused gen- 
erally on one of the major kinds of composition: 
nafrative/expressive, argumentative/persuasive, and 
informative/expository. Perhaps not surprisingly, 
my students each year have seemed least engaged 
in our work with expository writing. Plodding one 
by one through description, definition, comparison/ 
contrast, cause/effect, problem/solution, and pro- 
cess analysis, my ninth graders would study each 
mode and apply it in a related writing task. But 


students who can alter 


conferences, the grades— 


reality through discourse. 
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unlike narrative, which draws directly on students’ 
personal experiences and therefore tends to hold 
some intrinsic appeal, or argumentation, which 
involves some direct conflict with others in class, 
our work with expository and informational writ- 
ing seemed particularly inert. Whom were students 
attempting to inform, and for what purpose? For 
what would readers use the students’ compositions? 
Sadly, beyond assessing the work to establish a 
grade, the answer was a disheartening “nothing.” 
So, to breathe life into our study, I applied 
the concepts of problem-based learning to our work 
with expository forms, couching the lessons and 
performance tasks within ill-defined, exigent rhe- 
torical problems to which my students would feel 
compelled to respond. In past years, I had given 
an assignment toward the end of third quarter 
that asked students to identify problems within 
their communities and write letters to individu- 
als with power or influence in those communities, 
sharing the students’ thoughts about the problems 
and suggesting possible solutions. I thought that 


modifying this task, having students identify com- 
munity problems defore instruction began and mak- 
ing the problems themselves the basis, the impetus, 
for learning might provide a compelling context 
for developing greater knowledge of—and skill in 
using—expository modes. 

I began the project at the start of second se- 
mester, just after students had returned from winter 
break. My school’s suburban population numbers 
approximately 2,800 students and is approxi- 
mately 57 percent white, 26 percent Hispanic, 8 
percent African American, and 9 percent Asian. 
Thirty-five percent of our students are identified 
as low income. During the previous semester, the 
students in my classes had worked extensively on 
argumentation and therefore had background in 
how to make claims, use evidence and support, and 
consider and rebut counterarguments. Building on 
this background, I planned to have students begin 
the semester by identifying problems within their 
communities, then frame instruction on the differ- 
ent expository modes within students’ attempts to 
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influence these problems through writing. All les- 
sons and student work, then, would be completed 
in response to these community problems. 


Methods of Application 


To begin this project, I had students identify several 
communities of which they considered themselves 
to be members. For our purposes, we considered 
a community to be any group of people brought 
together by common geographic location, ances- 
try, interest, circumstance, or some other factor, as 
long as the decisions and actions of individuals in 
the group affected other members within it. This 
meant students’ communities might include the 
cities, towns, or neighborhoods in which they live, 
but also their families, their graduating class, the 
sports teams or student organizations of which they 
are a part, or some other group inside or outside of 
school. If the decisions of one group member sig- 
nificantly affect other members, I told my students, 
that group could be considered a community. 
After some brief writing intended to acti- 
vate students’ thinking about these communities, 
I spent a class period identifying problems within 
my own communities and having students do like- 
wise. Not wanting to insinuate that something 
was seriously wrong with students’ communities, I 
softened this by saying they could find imperfections 
as well, and that since communities were human 
creations, even the strongest were often imperfect. 
Communities are made stronger, I posited, when 
members address such imperfections rather than 
hiding or ignoring them, and addressing them 
was exactly what we would do. The problems stu- 
dents identified ranged from concerns about lead- 
ership on school sports teams to the cleanliness 
of a local dance studio to the disparity in wealth 
between social classes. One student was concerned 
that her family was not spending money responsi- 
bly, while another wished her parents would rec- 
oncile their differences with the beloved uncle she 
had not seen in several years. Even those who chose 
more standard topics common on traditional test 
prompts—bullying, school start times, the amount 
of homework required by teachers—seemed to de- 
fine those topics more acutely and to approach them 
from more unique, personal angles. When, after 
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developing these problems, I posed the question, 
“How might a person begin to solve a problem over 
which he or she has no direct control?” the answer 
was fairly obvious: discourse, or reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening. 

Interested in finding ways to influence these 
problems, students were more-than-typically re- 
ceptive as I began instruction on exposition, dis- 
playing greater interest in my writing as I modeled 
and greater focus on their own efforts during work- 
shop time compared to past years’ students. I tied 
instruction to students’ ill-defined problems and 
chose my own community problem to use through- 
out the quarter. Focusing on the education commu- 
nity both because the health of that community is 
important to me and because school-related prob- 
lems would resonate with students, I chose the 
problem of school funding 
inequity—a topic contro- 


versial enough to be engag- academic concept, 


ing but complex enough to | exposition became a 
allow me to present mul- 
tiple perspectives without 
over-politicizing the class- | peatize change. 
room. All my lessons were 

then contextualized around this problem. Whereas 
in the past I may have introduced the concept of 
exposition in relative isolation, I instead questioned 
why no one with power to do so had yet solved the 
problems my students and I had identified and how 
we might change this. 

With this question in mind, I introduced 
expository writing as writing that exposes—that 
is, writing that reveals or uncovers unique under- 
standings and that can help convince others to “see” 
topics in ways that encourage action. We identified 
audiences of individuals or groups of individuals 
to whom students might address their writing and 
considered how our purposes for writing to those 
audiences might differ. We also contemplated what 
forms our communication might take for each audi- 
ence. Some thought to write letters or emails, some 
more or less formal speeches, others columns in the 
school newspaper or photo slideshows overlaid with 
music and text and shared via social media. Rather 
than an isolated academic concept, exposition be- 
came a useful skill, a tool with which students 
might realize change. 
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Triumphs, Difficulties, and Implications 


The increase in student engagement that occurred 
as a result of our contextualized practice, which I 
had observed anecdotally throughout the unit, was 
reflected more tangibly in an anonymous survey 
my students completed after submitting the “final” 
versions of their letters, speeches, or other media. 
Of the 86 students who responded to the survey, 
strong majorities agreed that writing in response 
to a specific problem made them more interested 
in the assignment compared to other assignments 
they had received; that writing in response to a spe- 
cific problem made them work harder on their pieces; 
and that writing in response to a specific problem 
made writing their pieces easier (for a side-by-side 
comparison, see Figure 1). Students were perform- 
ing the real work of writers, and a great majority 
saw that challenge as an impetus for hard work and 
academic improvement. 

Because as I modeled I focused on differ- 
ent ways to address or “expose” the same topic— 
describing a classroom in an inadequately funded 
school, comparing student achievement in well- ver- 
sus poorly funded districts, defining the term eguity— 
every one of my lessons grew from the one before it, 
providing an instructional continuity I have rarely 
experienced. The results of this work were reflected 
in the students’ final, formalized pieces. As com- 
pared to students in my previous years’ classes, 
this year’s students wrote longer pieces in general, 





FIGURE 1. Post-Unit Survey Results 




















and their writing in those pieces tended to be bet- 
ter organized, more purposeful, and more personal. 
They also tended to read less like formulaic exam 
responses, even when students chose topics typi- 
cal of school exams. One student confronting the 
issue of cyberbullying observed that because bul- 
lying victims cannot invoke the voices of anony- 
mous online message senders, those messages are 
mentally “read” in the victims’ voices—an idea that 
extends far beyond the standard denouncement of 
bullying typical of many student papers on the sub- 
ject: “People are becoming numb to pain at such a 
young age. Most usually just say, ‘Cyber-bullying 
is... just ink on a screen, why should you care so 
much who said it?’ But what’s worse than reading a 
hurtful message in your own voice? Your own voice 
is literally saying your flaws out loud. It’s putting 
yourself down in an unintentional way.” Another 
student, writing to bemoan ever-decreasing bud- 
gets for fine arts education, envisioned our school 
without band: 


Take a moment to think about how different the 
school would be if we continued to lose funding 
for the arts. Football games would no longer have 
a half-time show. Pep rallies would be less pep- 
pie. . .. And think about how different sendoffs 
would be for teams that made it to state if the 
band wasn’t playing [the theme from the Nin- 
tendo game} Mario in the hall before we sent them 
off to compete. We wouldn't be the same school if 
we didn’t have our band. 


Our state competitors revel in the spectacle 
of being “sent off’ to the school fight song dur- 





men aL. 7, a apeunl Prebler ] ing passing periods, and the loss _ this exciting 
moment resonates with the author’s intended au- 
100 fea ae ee ae ee oe ee diences. The writer cites examples the common stu- 
, 20 dent would recognize and uses them as evidence in 
5 80 support of the claim she makes at the end of the 
5 70 paragraph—both habits I struggle to get my stu- 

3 60 dents to practice when I am their sole reader. 
: . Agree As I progressed through my unit plan, how- 
g | Wpiaurie ever, I continually encountered skills and concepts 
g 30 I had not considered having to teach. For instance, 
a 20 as we began completing assignments focused on the 
10 | individual modes, I realized students’ topic-related 
‘ More Interested Worked Harder Task Was Easier ee ie Kpoulerae ete ce ehorough ged jbad 
pb this Apbiguene Contgared' 6 her assumed it would be—many were familiar enough 
with the topics to identify them as problems but 
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not familiar enough to write and argue about them 
successfully. I therefore shifted our focus briefly to 
research, teaching lessons on identifying research 
questions, assessing types and credibility of sources, 
using computer databases, and reading sources to 
expand background knowledge. Because students 
had clear, specific purposes for performing the re- 
search related to an actual piece of text they were 
developing for audiences beyond the teacher, the in- 
class time we spent on computers using our school’s 
databases was highly productive. Students tried 
multiple search terms, attempted to narrow their 
results, read multiple summaries and articles before 
choosing the ones they would use (as opposed to 
choosing the first source that popped up, regard- 
less of whether or not it had anything to do with 
their topics), and, when finally reading the sources, 
spent extensive and highly engaged time using the 
sources to expand their knowledge and understand- 
ing of their topics—the real goal of research. 

Approaches to writing instruction must de- 
velop the sense of agency that drove the highest- 
quality work my students produced—but this is 
not as simple as providing opportunities for contex- 
tualized writing. While the results of my survey are 
encouraging with regard to student engagement 
and effort, only 40.5 percent of respondents said 
they were likely or very likely to actually publish 
the piece they wrote (or a further revised version of 
it) for its intended audience. When students who 
said they were unlikely to publish their pieces were 
asked why not, many cited some variation of the 
idea that, no matter what they wrote, the problem 
would not or could not be fixed, while many oth- 
ers said they did not believe their writing was good 
enough to effectively influence the audience. These 
responses are interesting because of how closely 
they align with the first two features of student 
agency as Johnston conceives of it: students reluc- 
tant to publish either failed to feel “that {their} en- 
vironment can be affected” or failed to believe they 
“ha[ve] what it takes to affect it,” the two compo- 
nents of what, according to Johnston, “literacy is 
about” (39). Without a realizable purpose, students 
are less likely to develop writing skills; without ro- 
bust skills, they cannot accomplish their purposes. 
Only by apprehending both can students become 
truly literate. 
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My own experiences applying PBL suggest 
that, while contextualized practice is not a pana- 
cea, more agentive literacy learning can be achieved 
in part by providing realistic contexts in which 
students gather both academic skills and content 
knowledge to perform truly authentic tasks. This 
does not mean that PBL is the only framework in 
which such learning can take place. Other engaging 
strategies exist, and any way teachers can provide 
realistic contexts is likely to affect the way students 
view their learning. Nor does this mean that the 
traditional academic essay must be eschewed and 
all student work must take the form of letters and 
speeches. On the contrary, academic essays them- 
selves serve real rhetorical functions within the aca- 
demic community, a community whose skill set we 
ask students to develop but to which we often deny 
them anything remotely resembling true member- 
ship. Welcoming students more fully into academia 
is essential if we expect those students to value the 
skills necessary for meaningful participation in it. 


Conclusion: Teaching the How 
and the Why 


Sensing he had stumbled upon something im- 
portant in his classroom, Frank McCourt decided 
to assign his students excuse letters written from 
the perspective of fictional and historical individu- 
als, asking the students to adopt those individuals’ 
voices and to try to convince appropriate audiences 
to pardon their transgressions. One assignment, for 
example, asked students to adopt the voice of Adam 
and Eve, writing to God and begging forgiveness 
for their disobedience in the Garden of Eden. Fac- 
ing meaningful problems like losing credit for an 
incomplete assignment or being cast out of para- 
dise, McCourt’s students approached their writing 
tasks with enthusiasm, creativity, and a sense of 
purpose made evident in the quality of their work. 
Such enthusiasm, creativity, and sense of pur- 
pose are possible through contextualized writing 
practice, and writing teachers should feel compelled 
to provide this practice. James L. Collins believes 
many writers fail to advance or develop not simply 
because they do not practice writing, but because 
they have not been given sufficient “contextually 
meaningful practice” in which their “writing .. . 
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serves real functions in real contexts” (4). Collins 
argues that “unless we can move the academic func- 
tions of writing in the direction of contextually 
meaningful functions . . . we have to question our 
motives as writing teachers” (11). Why, truly, do 
we want students to be able to write? More than 
three decades after Collins’s imperative, many stu- 
dents continue to complain that they do not see 
the purpose, and many teachers continue to pro- 
vide vague rationalizations about how composition 
skills will be useful “later in life.” It is a writing 
teacher’s responsibility not only to teach students 
how to write but why, and to give them opportu- 
nities today to practice those academic skills in 
meaningful contexts—contexts in which the writ- 
ing realizes change in something other than the 
students’ grades. 


Note 


1. For further discussions regarding the influence of 
these factors on student writing, see Gallagher; Graham 
and Harris; Graham and Perin; and Rosinski and Peeples. 
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The article talks about using expository writing to help solve problems in the community. This ReadWriteThink.org 
lesson uses narrative structures to introduce students to one form of expository writing—news briefs and articles. 
By condensing a short story into a newspaper article and expanding an article into a short story, students will 
explore the ways that exposition differs from narration. http://bit.ly/1 MKQVk2 
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s secondary English teachers and 

teacher educators, we are in a 

unique position to support youth’s 

culturally relevant literacy practices 
in ways that facilitate their college readiness and 
access. An interaction in the eleventh-grade En- 
glish class I teach in a New York City public high 
school provides an example. 

Brianna walked briskly into the classroom, 
waving her smartphone in her hand. The phone dis- 
played Brianna’s Facebook page, where she posted a 
poem she wrote and hoped would serve as the foun- 
dation for her college-application essay. She had 
tagged a nationally recognized literacy organization 
in the post and then received constructive feedback 
about her writing from one of the organization’s 
mentors. Inside the classroom, Brianna asked to 
share her experience with peers so they might gain 
similar insight into their own writing. I agreed, 
turning the first few minutes of class over to Bri- 
anna, watching as she and classmates engaged in an 
enthusiastic discussion about using Facebook to ac- 
cess resources for improving their writing. 

This anecdote provides a glimpse into possi- 
bilities for secondary English teachers to engage so- 
cial media as a culturally relevant resource within 
the classroom by supporting students in recreating, 
recycling, and sharing knowledge (Ladson-Billings 
81). At a time when 80 percent of American teen- 
agers have Facebook accounts, Brianna’s actions 
demonstrate her ability to present information and 
engage in discussions with classmates, increasingly 
valued skills in the context of Common Core State 
Standards (Lenhart 3). Moreover, Brianna draws on 


cultural understandings of the “digital geographies” 
inhabited by peers (Vasudevan 62) as she navi- 
gates increasingly complex landscapes of evolving 
technologies and peer interactions associated with 
youth’s new media literacy practices (Ito et al. 1). 
Brianna’s actions serve as an entry point into consid- 
erations of how and why as secondary English teach- 
ers we should urgently seek to make our classrooms 
Facebook friendly by incorporating the social net- 
working site into our work with youth. 


Examining Students’ Perspectives 


To better understand how and why students are ac- 
cessing Facebook to support their college readiness 
and access, I engaged in a research study with Bri- 
anna and her peers during the 2012-13 school year. 
The data presented in this article are drawn from 
that study. At the time of data collection, students 
were enrolled in twelfth grade at a Title One pub- 
lic high school in Brooklyn, New York, and I was 
the eleventh-grade English teacher at the school. 
The study used a Social Participatory Youth Co- 
Researcher (SPYCR) methodology (Watson and 
Marciano 38) to provide opportunities for Brianna 
and her peers to extend traditional notions of youth 
co-researcher methodologies (Farrell et al. 490; Mor- 
rell 159) in ways reflecting youth’s engagement with 
social media. The SPYCR methodology included 
Brianna and two peers as focal participants who 
nominated seven friends to participate in the study as 
peer participants. Focal participants conducted youth 
co-researcher interviews with peer participants, de- 
signed to support them in meeting Common Core 


The author engages in a 


small group of twelfth- 


grade students to explore 


students meet the Common 
Core State Standards of 
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State Standards while centering youth’s perspectives 
in educational research (Gere 14). 

The ten study participants were _first- 
generation college applicants; nine qualified for free 
or reduced-price lunch. Two participants were black 
males, six were black females, and two were Latina. 
Questions guiding our inquiry included (1) How 
and why are students using Facebook to support 
their literacy development, high school graduation, 
and college access? and (2) How might secondary 
English teachers incorporate youth’s Facebook prac- 
tices into curriculum and instruction as a culturally 
relevant resource? 

Throughout the study, youth described ac- 
cessing Facebook in culturally relevant ways to sup- 
port one another’s college readiness and access. I 
will highlight two examples, discussing how youth 
used Facebook as a culturally relevant resource in (1) 
meeting high school graduation requirements and 
(2) navigating college application processes. Recom- 
mendations to assist teachers in creating Facebook- 
friendly secondary English classrooms follow. 


Facebook as a Culturally Relevant 
Resource for Meeting High School 
Graduation Requirements 


At a time when high school graduation rates for 
black and Latina/Latino youth continue to lag be- 
hind their Asian and white peers, new avenues are 
needed to effectively support youth’s successful ne- 
gotiation of high school graduation requirements 
(Editorial Projects in Education Research Center 
4). One promising avenue involves English teach- 
ers who assist youth in using Facebook as a cul- 
turally relevant resource to seek out and provide 
information about required academic assignments, 
upcoming deadlines, testing dates, and course cred- 
its needed for graduation. At a time when educa- 
tional research literature highlights how first-year 
college students are using Facebook to collaborate 
with new classmates about coursework, opportuni- 
ties exist for secondary English teachers to support 
youth in taking up actions that may benefit them 
as college students (Ellison, Steinfield, and Lampe, 
“Connection” 888). 

In the context of this research study, all ten 
youth participants describe using Facebook to sup- 
port academic achievement, posing and responding 


to questions about homework assignments, class 
projects, and due dates, particularly during hours 
when school is not in session. Bea, for example, says 
that she and many classmates go on Facebook to ask 
for details needed to complete required coursework, 
including English assignments, when they don’t 
have access to enough information to do so inde- 
pendently. Bea says, 


That actually happens a lot with students espe- 
cially if they don’t have like a certain notebook 
where they write their homework assignments. 
It’s easier to forget what you had, um, what the 
teacher had assigned for homework so a lot of 
students would, including me, we would post on 
Facebook. Like if you remember the textbook that 
you had to bring home but you don’t remember 
the page numbers I would like ask somebody or I 
would post on Facebook and tag a few people from 
my class in the post and ask, do they remember 
the page number we had to do. 


Bea’s comments provide insight into stu- 
dents’ experiences, particularly her statement that 
students may not have “a certain notebook where 
they write their homework assignments.” While we 
might typically consider eleventh graders as being 
responsible for writing down homework assign- 
ments so they may access them later, Bea describes 
participating in a student culture where such be- 
haviors are not always demonstrated. Rather than 
choose not to complete their coursework, however, 
Bea describes how students draw upon relationships 
with classmates via Facebook to gather information 
necessary to finish required academic assignments. 

For some students, posting questions about 
coursework on Facebook is preferable to approach- 
ing classmates in school and asking questions. For 
example, Alex describes how interacting on Face- 
book allows him to avoid “awkward conversation” 
with classmates. Alex says, 


I feel like way more comfortable asking someone 
over Facebook rather than if I was in school and 
I didn’t know the homework. I feel I probably 
would just wait until I get home to ask them than 
just go up to the person and say what’s the home- 
work? . . . Just over the Internet it’s just more, 
way mote easier and you don’t have to worry about 
keeping a conversation going. All you have to do 
is, “What’s the homework?” and then you get an 
answer back without the awkward conversation. 
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While we want to encourage students to de- 
velop supportive relationships with one another 
facilitated by engagement in verbal conversations, 
Facebook emerges as a culturally relevant resource 
for supporting students in meeting academic re- 
quirements necessary for graduation from high 
school. Moreover, in Alex’s case, interaction via 
Facebook may serve as a starting point for facilitat- 
ing conversations that could eventually extend into 
the secondary English classroom and/or school con- 
texts (Ellison et al., “Connection” 886). 

Nathan more explicitly discusses the “al- 
ways on” nature of his Facebook use (Ito et al. 1), 
grounded in youth’s lived experiences as members 
of a “participatory culture” (Jenkins et al. 7) where 
they are already Facebook friends with youth en- 
rolled in the academic classes they take. Nathan 
says, “Honestly, it’s like an automatic thing. It’s 


“ce 


like as soon as I get on my computer I, and I found 
this out, it’s like automatically inside of my brain I 
type in Facebook. I don’t know why.” Youth’s ten- 
dency to log into Facebook as “an automatic thing” 
highlights how youth build upon shared cultural 
experiences as students enrolled in the same classes, 
and as youth accessing Facebook to express their ex- 
pectations that peers can and will complete their re- 
quired coursework. These youth do not assume that 
classmates who were absent from school or who, 
for other reasons, do not know their assignments 
are unwilling or unable to complete them. Rather, 
youth are taking an assets-based perspective of their 
peers, seeking out and providing information that 
will assist them in meeting academic requirements 
necessary for graduating from high school. 

Even as Bea, Alex, and Nathan describe ac- 
cessing Facebook in support of academic achieve- 
ment, there is much we can do as secondary English 
teachers to support youth in their interactions. For 
example, Phillip and Garcia, in their examination 
of urban youth’s smartphone use in secondary class- 
rooms, remind us that we shouldn’t assume that 
merely inviting students to use technology, in- 
cluding social media, in the classroom means they 
will do so in a way that effectively supports their 
learning (308). Rather, teachers play an integral 
role in supporting youth’s use of these “seemingly 
neutral devices” in culturally relevant ways that 
support students’ academic and personal develop- 
ment (Phillip and Garcia 308). For example, as 
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youth extend traditional literacy practices of read- 
ing and writing by commenting on, revising, and 
reconsidering knowledge in new ways as mediated 
by social media, English teachers may talk with 
youth about how and why they might respond to 
a Facebook friend’s request for insight about course 
assignments. Rather than provide answers to as- 
signments, as those who engage deficit-oriented 
considerations of youth might expect, students 
may be guided toward expressing high expectations 
for academic achievement that encourage peers 
to move past asking questions about coursework 
toward taking action to deepen their own under- 
standings. Moreover, opportunities exist for youth 
to produce multimodal texts that juxtapose writ- 
ing, music, images, and layout to share information 
about course content in ways that engage “not just 
a new way to make meaning, but a different kind of 
meaning” (Hull and Nelson 225). 


Facebook as a Culturally Relevant Resource 
for Supporting Youth's College Access 


In addition to assisting students in meeting aca- 
demic requirements of their coursework, there is 
much we can do as secondary English teachers to 
support students in using social media to support 
successful negotiations of the college application 
process. The process is one that is often overwhelm- 
ing for students, particularly for first-generation 
college applicants attending urban schools where 
access to guidance counselors, traditionally per- 
ceived as the school personnel singularly responsi- 
ble for supporting youth in the college application 
process, is often limited (Farmer-Hinton and Mc- 
Cullough 79; Knight and Marciano 119). It has 
been well-documented that low-income youth, 
particularly first-generation college applicants, 
typically experience a lack of access to informa- 
tion about how to prepare for and apply to college 
(McDonough 6). Without access to what David T. 
Conley calls “college knowledge,” or understand- 
ings of how to effectively engage in college applica- 
tion and enrollment processes, many such youth are 
discouraged from engaging in such processes (10). 
While educational research literature is beginning 
to explore how youth engage social media to gain 
access to such knowledge, Donghee Yvette Wohn 
and colleagues note “the relationship between so- 
cial media practices and college aspirations is an 
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important piece of the college access puzzle to 
study” (425). English teachers who seek to engage 
culturally relevant approaches in classrooms may 
encourage students to share information about “col- 
lege knowledge” via Facebook as one way of sup- 
porting youth in challenging educational inequities 
(Knight and Marciano 105). 

In this study, a self-described lack of knowl- 
edge about how to prepare for and apply to college 
compelled Emmy and Shaniece to share what they 
know about negotiating high school graduation 
and college enrollment requirements with class- 
mates, many of whom are also from low-income 
families and aspire to be the first in their families 
to graduate from college. For example, Emmy, in 
an interview, says she uses Facebook to tell her 
classmates what she knows about applying to col- 
lege because “I don’t want them to be confused and 
you know all around the place asking for help and 
no one to give it to them. So I feel like I should, I 
should tell them.” 

For Cathy, a friend told her via text messag- 
ing and over Facebook about how to overcome the 
challenge of not being able to physically tour the 
colleges she was interested in applying to for ad- 
mission. Cathy’s parents immigrated to the United 
States from the Dominican Republic having only 
attended school through eighth grade. While her 
parents support her aspirations to attend college, 
the process is new to them. The money and time 
needed to tour college campuses is not available, 
particularly as Cathy spends much of out-of-school 
time working at a café to assist in meeting her fam- 
ily’s expenses. Cathy says, 


Usually when I get information from colleges they 
mostly say go on a tour. And being that I never 
have time to really do that, my friend, um, she 
texted me and told me over Facebook that there 
are ways to get a virtual tour. And so to go on 
YouTube, or if not the college itself makes a Face- 
book page where you would just communicate 
with other people and I think that was the best 
thing ever because I got to know how it works. 
It’s not just about the outside of the school but 
the inside. 


Cathy’s friend demonstrates a cultural compe- 
tence in recognizing that Cathy doesn’t have time to 
engage in the traditional college search practice of 


taking college tours. Rather than forgo the college 
tours, at the advice of her friend Cathy seeks out 
and analyzes information about any number of col- 
leges by accessing the Internet via her smartphone. 
Cathy and her friend demonstrate an expectation 
that Cathy will attend college even if she is unable 
to engage in the traditional college-going processes 
of attending college tours in preparation for sub- 
mitting college applications. Cathy will forge her 
own path toward college access, facilitated by the 
information shared with her by friends across Face- 
book and social media. 


Recommendations and Conclusions 


Facebook provides one avenue for challenging edu- 
cational inequities and navigating secondary En- 
glish classrooms, supporting college readiness and 
access of students, particularly low-income youth 
from traditionally marginalized backgrounds who 
aspire to be the first in their families to graduate 
high school and enroll in college. For example, An- 
tero D. Garcia, writing about the Myspace page he 
created to post assignments and continue class dis- 
cussions for students enrolled in the high school En- 
glish class he taught, notes the online space became 
a tool students used “as a way of circumscribing the 
bureaucracy of an overcrowded school” (32). The 
same can be said for students who access Facebook in 
an effort to obtain and share information necessary 
for meeting high school graduation requirements 
and engage in college-going processes, particularly 
when they may not have access to teachers and/or 
school guidance counselors at times when they are 
most needed, including after school hours. 

Even as school districts nationwide limit 
when, where, and how youth and educators en- 
gage social media, Facebook is a tool that should 
not be overlooked if we are committed to increas- 
ing college readiness and access. I argue that we do 
not need to monitor youth’s Facebook use as their 
“friends” to encourage and support them in using 
Facebook in culturally relevant ways. So how might 
secondary English teachers go about making their 
classrooms Facebook friendly, even as school poli- 
cies prevent them from interacting with students 
via social media? I present four recommendations as 
practical strategies that may be taken up in second- 
ary English classrooms. 
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Talk with students about how they are using 
Facebook to support college readiness and access. 
Such talk accomplishes two primary goals. 
First, teachers, including those who are 
unfamiliar with how the social networking 
site works, are able to learn how youth are 
already interacting via Facebook to support 
their academic achievement and college 
access, if at all. Second, youth who are aware 
that their teachers are interested in how and 
why they are accessing Facebook may be able 
to more clearly articulate their ideas about 
how Facebook might assist them in asking 
questions and sharing information about 
meeting high school graduation 
requirements that include coursework and 
enrolling in college. 

Create Facebook-friendly classroom artifacts. 
Creating and incorporating classroom 
artifacts, such as handouts, notes, graphic 
organizers, and written assignments, that are 
easily photographed into our curricular 
practices makes it easy for students to share 
such artifacts via Facebook. In classrooms 
where students are unable to access 
smartphones, a digital camera may be used to 
photograph classroom artifacts. Photographs 
may be emailed to students who then upload 
the photo(s) to Facebook. Such actions 
provide an example for students who may 
have access to additional information or 
resources that could benefit their classmates, 
including links to information about college 
preparatory events and activities such as local 
college fairs or scholarship opportunities. 
Moreover, we should encourage students to 
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create and share multimodal artifacts that 
demonstrate understandings of English 
course content via Facebook networks. In 
addition to possibly increasing Facebook 
friends’ understandings of such content, the 
creation of multimodal artifacts also holds 
potential for assisting students in meeting 
Common Core State Standards that call upon 
youth “to conduct research using digital 
sources to answer self-generated questions 
(National Governors Association Center for 
Best Practices 46), and to use digital media 
to present the findings of their research (48). 
Encourage “tagging.” Students who are posting 
classroom artifacts and/or resources to 
Facebook should be encouraged to “tag” their 
classmates in posts, particularly those 
students who may be absent from class. 
Facebook users who are “tagged” in a post 
receive a notification encouraging them to 
view the post when they log into their 
Facebook accounts. Because accessing 
Facebook is a part of so many students’ 
everyday literacy practices, classroom 
artifacts are more likely to be seen than if 
students are emailed information and/or 
asked to visit a teacher-created website, 
actions youth participants in this study said 
they are much less likely to take. Moreover, 
as English teachers, we are often tasked in 
official school contexts with assisting 
students in developing research skills, such 
as “gather{ing} relevant information from 
multiple print and digital sources, {and} 
assess{ing} the credibility and accuracy of 
each source” (National Governors Association 
Center for Best Practices 41). Including 
Facebook as one such digital source assists in 
developing connections between youth’s in- 
school and out-of-school literacy practices. 
Explain to students, their families, and your 
colleagues why you are making your classroom 
Facebook friendly. Sharing educational 
research, such as this article, serves as a 
starting point for countering deficit-oriented 
notions of youth’s Facebook activities often 
promoted in the popular press (Ellison, 
Steinfield, and Lampe, “The Benefits” 1145). 
Highlighting how youth are using Facebook 
to collaborate in culturally relevant ways that 
support their college readiness and access 
provides a counternarrative inclusive of 
youth’s multiple experiences. 
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While creating a Facebook-friendly classroom 
is an ongoing process certain to be taken up dif- 
ferently in various school communities and second- 
ary English settings, these recommendations aim 
to serve as a starting point for taking action and 
beginning conversations about how and why we 
might better guide students in using social media 
to collaborate in culturally relevant ways support- 
ive of college readiness and access. As technology 
and social media continue to evolve at a rapid pace, 
our work must continue to evolve as well. Becom- 
ing Facebook friendly is one action that may be 
considered along a continuum of practices, some of 
which have yet to be imagined. @ 
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Everyone reads, and everyone writes. Helping youth notice the great variety of writing all around them “in the real 
world” not only helps them learn that people of all ages write for a variety of purposes, for different audiences, 
and in different forms or genres, but it also motivates them to write in genres that are new and engaging and helps 
them become more fluent and more flexible writers. Learn more in the ReadWriteThink.org Tip & How To, “Writ- 
ing for the Real World” (http://bit.ly/1CeE7Pa). 
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The secret compartment 
booklet offers a 
particularly challenging 


Art as Meaning-Making ina 
secondary School English 
Classroom: A “Secret 
Compartment” Book Project 
on Toni Morrison's Beloved 


and valuable opportunity 
for students in secondary 
English classes to explore 
text through creating art 


and to engage students as 





active meaning makers. 





rom my experiences teaching En- 

glish classes of all grades and levels, 

I learned that often, formal analyti- 

cal essays only capture a fraction of 
students’ understanding and insights about a text, 
whether it is due to lack of skill or motivation to 
write on the students’ part, or the mundaneness 
and constraints of an essay assignment. Even among 
students in my AP classes who have a sincere in- 
terest in engaging with literature and are keen to 
respond to and analyze texts, not all of them find it 
easy to communicate their ideas in writing or enjoy 
writing. Furthermore, I learned that while students 
are well-trained at discovering meaning in literature, 
many of them often struggle at making meaning. 
Such observations led me to explore art as a way for 
students to interact with literature and represent 
their understanding. 

Integrating visual arts in English classrooms 
is a valuable and essential undertaking (Albers; 
Eisner, Cognition, “What”). Along with other arts, 
visual arts “are fundamental in refining sensibil- 
ity and cultivating the capacity to think imagina- 
tively” (Eisner, “What” 16). They support students 
in “discover[ing} new meanings, unsuspected 
angles of vision” (Greene, Landscapes 16; Greene, 
Releasing). Specifically, engaging students in art- 
making enriches the study of literature because the 
generative process incites deeper reflections of lit- 
erary texts. That is, image-making can be consid- 
ered a way of knowing, a fully participatory method 
for students to make sense of the world. Further- 
more, in compelling students to express their 


ideas metaphorically, art invites the formation of 
complex ideas and the internalization and person- 
alization of learning. Finally, visuals may capture 
student responses that are otherwise inexpressible 
in writing or discussion (Albers; Eisenkraft; Eisner, 
The Arts; Hubbard; Purves, Rogers, and Soter). Stu- 
dent discussions and reflections about the process 
and product of art-making also contribute signifi- 
cantly to the development of literacy and meaning- 
making. Students can deepen their inquiry about a 
text by responding to each other’s artwork, analyz- 
ing how artistic elements parallel literary elements, 
and critically examining what worked or did not 
in their visual representations (Albers; Eisenkraft; 
Hubbard). In all, art-making in an English class- 
room engages students and supports examination 
of text through situating students as meaning- 
makers. Peggy Albers writes: 


An artist’s process of meaning making, like the 
authoring cycle, is a powerful framework which 
allows students to construct and generate mean- 
ings for themselves and for others. Literacy in art 
is a process in which students outgrow themselves, 
solve meaning-making problems, and enable 
themselves to take risks with expression and tech- 


niques. (344) 


The “Secret Compartment Book” Project 


In the urban high school I was teaching at, my 
grade 11 AP Literature classes were studying Toni 
Morrison’s novel Beloved through literature circles. 
I had noticed that students undertook the role of 
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Illustrator with immense effort, purpose, and cre- 
ativity. Moreover, the group discussions surround- 
ing the Illustrator’s visual were dynamic, students 
readily connected the artwork with the novel and 
offered thoughtful interpretations. This led me to 
design and implement an art-based culminating 
project. 

Morrison’s Beloved tells the tale of Sethe, an 
escaped slave who, nearly two decades later, still is 
fettered by fragmented memories of the unspeak- 
able events at Sweet Home plantation. Sethe and her 
new home are haunted by the ghost of her nameless 
baby, who lies under a tombstone marked with a 
single word, “Beloved.” Surrounded by Paul D. and 
her daughter Denver, who bear scars from their own 
past, Sethe struggles to learn to live freely and in 
the present. Given that Be/oved is a poetically writ- 
ten text in which images and events take on mul- 
tiple “hidden” meanings, the format of the “secret 
compartment” booklet was particularly appropriate 
and challenging. Through a series of folds and a cut, 
a large sheet of paper can be made into a six-page 
booklet, which resembles a basic book, except that 
the middle of the book opens to reveal additional 
pages forming a hidden interior compartment.’ My 
objective was to have students use predominantly 
visuals to explicate a significant aspect—character, 
setting, symbol, image, or theme—of Beloved. Most 
importantly, students must use the inside com- 
partment thoughtfully to reveal a deeper aspect of 
their topic or to communicate an insight, perhaps 
through presenting an image or message in the hid- 
den compartment that juxtaposes the ideas on the 
main pages. 

I introduced the project by teaching students 
to fold the booklet. To facilitate working with the 
booklet later, I had them mark the front and back 
pages, as well as page 3, where a cutout offering a 
view into the hidden compartment would later be 
made. Then, I talked through the example of ex- 
ploring Paul D.’s character and his relationship to 
the past. Turning the pages of the model booklet, 
I suggested that each page could depict an aspect 
of this character’s present life and his hopes for the 
future. Just when the students thought the task was 
straightforward, I turned back to page 3 and tugged 
on the covers to reveal the secret compartment in 
the middle of the book. This demonstration was met 
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with a collective “Ah!” In an instant, the students 
realized their task had grown in complexity—and 
also in meaning. Upon explaining the significance 
of the special compartment, I continued with my 
example, suggesting that page 3 could feature an 
image of Paul D.’s memory tin. When opened via a 
cutout, the tin could reveal his “red, beating heart,” 
alive with suppressed emotions and remembrances. 
The booklet would show that despite appearances 
of having moved on, Paul D. carries his past every- 
where, and until the rusted tin is opened, his heart 
is encased, unable to beat, to feel. 

To help students understand the potential 
of the secret compartment, we brainstormed ad- 
ditional ideas. For example, the booklet could rep- 
resent the significance of trees. Each page could 
feature a key occurrence of trees in the novel, such 
as the blossoms Paul D. followed on his way to free- 
dom or the canopy of trees under which Denver 
retreated. In juxtaposition to these trees as a sym- 
bol of freedom or escape, the interior compartment 
could depict the chokecherry tree of scars on Sethe’s 
back, a testament of her years in slavery. Overall, 
the booklet would present the message that trees 
in the novel are indicative not of the attainment of 
freedom, but the mere illusion of it. 

We then discussed the medium of collage, 
that it required them to tear, shred, and shape exist- 
ing materials to create new objects or symbols. Stu- 
dents recognized that colors, textures, placement, 
and other design elements played an important 
role. I discouraged students from using ready-made 
images as is, particularly computer-generated visu- 
als, because I did not want them to simply search, 
print, and paste pictures, circumventing the goals 
of the project: thinking, creating, representing, and 
meaning-making. The booklet should also contain 
words; however, students should not think of it as 
an essay. The text could range from captions offer- 
ing direct explanation of the visuals to an original 
poem capturing the essence of the topic. Some stu- 
dents were quite uncomfortable at the broadness 
of the text requirement, seeing as they were used 
to writing for their grades. They repeatedly asked 
whether they should have text on each page, how 
much text, and so on. I encouraged them to do 
what helped convey their book’s meaning. (See Fig- 
ure 1 for a sample assignment sheet.) 
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FIGURE 1. Sample Assignment Page 





Beloved Art-Based Project 


Individually, you are going to make a six-page booklet featuring or explaining a significant aspect of Toni Morrison's 
novel. You may choose to focus on a character, a setting, a symbol, a recurring motif, a theme, memorable imagery, 


or figurative language. 


The unique thing about this booklet is that it opens up to reveal a secret compartment. Be sure to choose a topic that 
will make good use of this feature. The secret compartment should reveal a hidden, deeper aspect of the topic. It 
should incite an “Aha!" moment when it opens up. Some possible topics are: 


Outside 


Paul D. and his memory tin 
Trees as depicted throughout the novel 


A Few Rules 


Secret Compartment 


His suppressed emotions, feelings 
Denver hiding among trees 


* The main art technique must be collage. You are encouraged to tear, shred, and shape papers, magazines, cloths, 


etc. to create recognizable objects or symbols. 


¢ To accent your collages, you may use markers, crayons, pastels, hand-drawn images, etc. 

¢ Of course you are invited to use additional materials such as glitter, ribbons . . . limited only by your imagination! 
¢ No computer-generated visuals are allowed. In fact, only the text may be computer-printed. 

¢ Your depictions may be as realistic or as symbolic as you wish. 


Components 
Make sure to include the following components: 
Cover 


e A visual 


e Title (e.g., The Memory Tin in Beloved by Toni Morrison, Symbolism of Trees in Toni Morrison's Beloved) 


Inside Pages & Secret Compartment 
e Visuals depicting the topic 


e Text explaining the significance of the topic OR a poem written by you capturing the essence of the topic 
¢ Optional quotations from the novel with page number references 


Back Cover 


e Your name 


This project is about creativity and insight more than artistic talent. 
So don't worry if you don't consider yourself an artist. 
Just enjoy and have fun! 





Students’ Creative and Analytical 
Thinking Processes 


The differences in students’ approaches to the proj- 
ect were remarkable. Some ran to the materials box 
and started picking through it; some ran to me to 
check if their idea “will work”; several students 
turned to talk about their plans; a few thumbed 
through their copy of Beloved for inspiration; still 
others started sketching out a storyboard, or jot- 
ting notes, as if for an essay. I encouraged every- 
one to wander around and interact with each other 


and their works-in-progress to generate a workshop 
environment. 

From the start, students were conscious of 
their artistic choices and conscientious about link- 
ing their decisions with specific aspects of the 
novel. This assured me that their creative process 
was rooted in an analysis or examination of the text 
and that the parts and details they depicted were 
chosen because they spoke to a larger issue or theme 
in the text. Leila, for example, used bright colors 
to represent Sethe’s ostentatious phase, juxtaposing 
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them with muted colors for her guilt-ridden phase. 
Winny elected to leave her depiction of Beloved 
faceless, to indicate the different representations 
this character takes on in the novel; she also inten- 
tionally used fragmented images to mirror Morri- 
son’s fragmentary storytelling. 

A number of students drew ideas from prior 
literature circle activities. For instance, Nathan had 
not been content with the unresolved question from 
his group discussions of who Beloved really is. Toni 
Morrison had left many possibilities: Beloved as the 
incarnation of the baby ghost haunting 124; Beloved 
as Sethe’s baby and Denver’s sister returned from the 
other side; Beloved as the embodiment of the “sixty 
million and more” slaves in the book’s dedication. So 
Nathan decided to create a book capturing his inter- 
pretation of Beloved’s identity; he sought to make 
meaning about a key character through this project. 
Some other students drew on their work as Illustra- 
tor. Caroline used the booklet to further develop the 
blood-milk-tears imagery she had explored. Her rec- 
ognition of the significance of the bodily fluids im- 
agery had in fact been the subject of a rather lengthy 
discussion in her literature circle; so, when Kiara, an 
academically weaker student and member of Caro- 
line’s group, needed an inspiration for her project, 
she borrowed this idea for her booklet exploring 
“The Symbolism of Liquids in Be/oved.” In short, stu- 
dents grasped the opportunity to engage in analyses 
of characters, images, and themes. 

In conferencing with students, I tried to en- 
sure that their topic leveraged the given format, 
that the secret compartment would feature a deeper 
insight about the topic. Alice knew exactly what 
to depict on page 3 and in her secret compartment. 
In fact, she began by making a large cutout in the 
shape of a teardrop through which a river flowed. 
She intended to make a bridge spanning the river to 
represent Sethe and the other characters’ physical as 
well as metaphorical journey from slavery and the 
past, to freedom and the future. 

Surprisingly, despite my reiteration, some 
students boldly carried on without having planned 
what would be in the interior. Paige was one of 
these students. She wanted to explore the symbols of 
trees and water. She committed the first two pages 
to representations of trees and had begun depicting 
water images on the last two pages; however, she 
had not yet determined how to link the two symbols 


and what to include in the hidden compartment. 
Nevertheless, Paige was confident that she would 
eventually make meaning. While instances like this 
concerned me and I tried to move the students to- 
ward a concrete idea through conferencing, I also 
validated students’ learning and artistic processes by 
giving them time and space to explore. 


Artful and Meaningful Products 


The resulting products were as diverse and original 
as the students themselves and the paths they chose 
(see Figures 2 and 3 for examples of completed proj- 
ects). For example, I had advised students to use the 
secret Compartment in juxtaposition with the other 
pages, but Bridget and Alice went further, con- 
trasting the first two pages with the last two, and 
using the middle to depict a connecting idea, to act 
as a bridge, which in Alice’s case was literal. The 
applications of the elements and principles of de- 
sign were also remarkable. For example, Ross con- 
sciously applied perspective, giving the impression 
that Beloved was reaching for Sethe in the middle 
compartment by making Beloved bigger. Mean- 
while, LiSheng distinguished the spiritual world 
from the physical by covering items with a shim- 
mering fabric. Moreover, Hannah oriented her book 
vertically; Sam boldly went beyond the boundar- 
ies of the page, while Jody bounded her book with 
a link of chains. I was able to identify something 
unique about each product. 

The text the students included was also in- 
teresting. They generally offered a short explana- 
tion of key visuals. Sam wrote, “The water and trees 
represent the freedom that Sethe is about to reach. 
The water is the path that leads Sethe to freedom, 
while the trees that grow on the banks conceal her, 
and allow her safe passageway to freedom.” Other 
students opted to quote exclusively from the novel 
as if creating a found poem; a few actually wrote 
original poems: 


Beloved the Baby 
Innocence gone 
Crawling Already? 


Freedom is won 


Beloved the Woman 

From water born 

Shining with light 

But inside all scorn . . . (Raisa) 
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FIGURE 2. The completed booklet and pages of Leila’s project titled “The Chain of Guilt” 
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FIGURE 3. The completed booklet and pages of Bridget's project titled 
“Beloved: The Physical Manifestation of Sethe’s Haunting Past” 


LBabve Piyrocbe 
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In general, words were kept at a minimum, 
but a few read more like essays or detailed analysis 
of a symbol. In fact, some students, worried that 
their images would not convey meaning on their 
own, submitted a page of written explanation. I 
suspect that, in addition to being insecure about 
their artistic ability, some of these students found 
an English assignment without a written compo- 
nent particularly foreign, and so felt obliged to 
write an accompanying essay, despite knowing it 
was counter to the intent of the project. 

I was most interested in how students han- 
dled page 3 and the secret compartment because 
the insight they nestled into the interior would 
indicate either a surface or deeper understanding 
of the novel. Many of the students were creative 
in making the page 3 cutout; keyholes, windows, 
heart, eyes, and a mask were some of the render- 
ings. I remembered Paige and her conviction that 
she would find something significant to depict on 
page 3 and in the interior, and I wanted to check 
if she delivered. As I opened her booklet, “Con- 
nection between the Motifs of Trees and Water in 
Beloved,” 1 indeed experienced an aha moment. She 
had successfully linked the symbols of trees and 
water within a provocative image. 

In equating trees with freedom and water 
with birth, then depicting human lungs next to the 
respiratory cycle of a tree, Paige’s booklet synthe- 
sized the significance of these two symbols into a 
profound metaphor. She wrote: 


As water causes trees to grow, the passion to live 
causes the characters to seek and attain physical- 
spiritual freedom. [Moreover] another image I 
tried to evoke in this picture is the connection 
between Sethe and her daughters. I tried to make 
the heads of Denver and Beloved {with symbols 
representing their connection to Sethe} like lungs 
to Sethe’s head to enforce the image that Sethe’s 
daughters are what she needs to live; they are like 
air to her. She says: “I wouldn’t draw breath with- 
out my children” (pp. 239-240). 


While Paige achieved success in render- 
ing the secret compartment meaningful, I was 
perplexed and sometimes disappointed in other 
students’ projects, particularly their use of the hid- 
den compartment. I found myself wanting to bet- 
ter understand the students’ intentions. Instead 
of defaulting to a written explanation, however, I 
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decided to hold a gallery walk of the booklets, dur- 
ing which I visited students and asked for a verbal 
explanation of their intended message and artistic 
choices. Doing so indeed deepened my understand- 
ing and helped me assess the students’ insights. For 
example, I had not understood why Jody depicted 
images of a tombstone labeled Beloved, a jail cell 
with Paul D., and a lock of hair in a heart float- 
ing in water in the secret compartment of her book 
titled “Crossing the River to Freedom” until she 
explicated the significance of each item, conclud- 
ing, “All of these memories/images are used to rep- 
resent the things that held Sethe back and did not 
allow her to . . . move ahead. They also represent 
how she was not a free woman and would always 
be a slave in her mind.” Jody’s book as a whole was 
a commentary on the illusion of freedom and the 
lasting effects of slavery. It juxtaposed the physical 
journey that Sethe has completed with the spiritual 
mending she has yet to embark on. This experience 
convinced me that my students were competent as 
both readers and artist-creators. 


Another Layer of Meaning-Making 


During the exhibition, students were prompted to 
describe and interpret at least one booklet. The re- 
sponses were thoughtful, showing yet another layer 
of meaning-making. For instance, Evan and Jeff 
both wrote about Cory’s book titled “The Effects 
of Slavery in Toni Morrison’s Beloved”; yet whereas 
Evan thought Sethe was “celebrating” in the last 
two pages, Jeff thought Sethe donned a “sad face,” 
reflecting the inescapable oppression of slavery. 


There are images of a female and a male working, 
sometimes on their knees, which I take to mean... . 
Paul D. and Sethe working as slaves. . . . There is 
an image of a hand reaching for something, as if 
it cannot get what it wants. ... This means that 
Paul D. has always wanted freedom and attempted 
to escape slavery, but never achieved {it}. The sun 
signifies a new beginning in Paul D.’s life when he 
escapes, and in the inside compartment, we see the 
path that Paul D. apparently took to freedom. The 
next page shows the house that Sethe now lives in, 
celebrating her life away from slavery. (Evan) 


I see many images of a boy and a girl working in 
the field, which represent Paul D. and Sethe work- 
ing during slavery. I see a hand reaching into the 
secret compartment, which is colored brown and 
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looks like abyss. To me, this symbolizes Paul D. 
searching for freedom. The hills seem to represent 
the path that Paul D. took on his journey to free- 
dom. The rising sun at the peak of the hill repre- 
sents the free life that Paul D. sees approaching. 
Last, Sethe’s sad face and her house symbolize the 
“oppression of slavery that cannot be escaped.” 


Jeff) 


In another example, Raisa shows profound un- 
derstanding of themes and ability to interpret sym- 
bols in the text through examining Kristin’s book: 


Kristin’s book is filled with different categories 
that water represents: Love, birth, freedom, yes- 
terday, revelation, ever-changing. I think she gives 
water such strong representations because it is 
forever moving on, unlike Sethe, who is always 
consumed in the past. While Morrison does show 
some strength gained by past memories, the 
theme shows that an overwhelming connection is 
harmful... . While water may “reflect” the past, 
it is always moving and promoting life. Its move- 
ment has the freedom which slaves dreamed of, 
and because crossing the river meant more safety 
to Sethe, so does water continually alleviate her 
and other characters’ pain. (Raisa) 


Student Reflections 


Finally, students had a chance to reflect on the proj- 
ect. I had consciously avoided the jargon “meaning- 
making,” so I was surprised to see students use the 
term and allude to the concept, as in Leila’s coined 
phrase “auto-discovery.” She wrote, “Literature is 
something of which one’s understanding cannot 
be fully explained to others through the use of a 
single medium. .. . The recipient of the experience 
can interpret the work for themselves and is not re- 
signed to being told what the meaning is generally 
accepted to be. I think this sort of auto-discovery is 
a fun, personally meaningful, and permanent way 
to learn.” Impressively, too, students seemed to 
recognize the connection between art and studying 
literature, how one could support the other. Han- 
nah noted that “art and collaging . . . help [to] ex- 
press the ideas of a very complex, abstract book,” 
and Yvette realized that “reading about something 
is one thing but seeing it is another.” 

Students appreciated the project because 
it offered a break from the typical discussion and 


writing requirements of an AP course. At the same 
time, they recognized the task was rigorous and 
valuable. Specifically, several students remarked 
that while they had done other art-based projects, 
this particular one posed a unique and meaning- 
ful challenge. For example, Hannah felt that this 
project “related directly to the themes and motifs of 
the book, forcing us to organize our interpretations 
of it. It is not useless, like making a mask for the 
Romeo & Juliet ball.” 

Several students even recognized that the 
secret compartment booklet could be used to re- 
spond to AP exam-like essay topics; for instance, 
Hannah proposed that for the prompt “How does 
a character’s past contribute to their present?” the 
first scene could be black and white with bold red 
blood, depicting Sethe’s blocking of color. The 
second scene could represent community isola- 
tion, and the third about the stolen milk, which 
violated her motherhood. The secret compartment 
would be the link to overarching theme; the inside 
of the book could depict her past as a slave, becom- 
ing chains around her limbs on the middle page of 
the book. 

In all, the insights into Beloved that students 
gained from working on the project were more than 
I could have hoped for. Justin exemplified this in 
his reflection: 


I was surprised at the things I realized about the 
novel through doing this project. . . . I realize 
things like how Sethe, who runs away from Sweet 
Home, experiences extreme physical exhaustion, 
but she doesn’t get mentally worn out like other 
characters do. . . . When I was deciding which 
characters to include, I realized that the book 
opens with Baby Suggs tired out in bed and closes 
with Sethe tired out in the same bed, though their 
fates after this scene may be different. 


Overall, the exhibition, peer response, and 
reflection stood in place of a formal assessment. 
Instead of having the projects submitted to me, 
graded strictly, and returned, I opted to reward 
students for their creativity and participation not 
only in making the booklet but also in responding 
to each other’s and further reflecting upon the text. 
All this validated my original intent, that this be 
fundamentally a project about individual meaning- 
making and insight. 
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Lesson Learned 


By most accounts, the secret compartment book 
project was a success. The pure aesthetics of some 
of the booklets were impressive. Moreover, many 
of the insights students formulated about the novel 
impressed me. The distinctive format applied to an 
appropriately complex text supports students to ex- 
plore multiple facets of characters, to link symbols 
or recurring motifs, and to contemplate themes and 
the overall message of the text, which are all de- 
sirable skills and outcomes in literature classes at 
any level and with any group of students. In light 
of students’ reflection that the project could even 
be used to explore or map out responses to essay 
topics, I venture that creative and visually based 
assignments such as this one could be valuable in 
helping students to develop ideas for use in a formal 
piece of analytical writing. In particular, struggling 
students and second language learners may find 
art-making an effective alternative way to com- 
municate their understanding. The process and the 
resulting visuals could serve as concrete artifacts 
around which the teacher and the class could hold 
conversations. Visual responses can indeed have the 
“function of unlocking thoughts and feelings in re- 
sponse to literature, enabling us to stand back from 
the work itself and develop a sense of what we have 
not yet seen or an angle we have not previously con- 
sidered” (Purves, Rogers, and Soter 149). 

Despite the successes, I had some concerns. 
In particular, I wondered why some booklets, al- 
though beautiful, appeared vague in their message. 
Perhaps I should have provided more structure and 
guidelines. Perhaps I should have allocated group- 
work sessions for students to generate ideas and 
work out the message of significance for the inte- 
rior compartment. Another way of ensuring that I 
would understand the author-artist’s intent without 
demanding more written text is to listen in as stu- 
dents returned to their literature circle groups to 
present their booklets. Or instead of prioritizing 
the author’s intent, I could encourage a more dy- 
namic second layer of meaning-making by having 
group members interpret the author-artist’s work. 
This could also be achieved by having students 
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write comments on sticky notes during the gallery 
walk and affixing them to each booklet. As students 
visit the exhibit, they could read the existing com- 
ments and add to the interpretation. 

In all, the secret compartment book is a stimu- 
lating art-based project that challenges students to 
take an active role in making meaning. Through this 
assignment, my students made sense of more layers 
in the text than had been afforded through the litera- 
ture circle discussions and other activities throughout 
the unit. Moreover, through the visual representation 
and sharing process, they began to shape each other’s 
understanding of the complex novel. My experience 
with the project has confirmed for me the benefits 
of integrating art-making into English classrooms. 
Thoughtful art-making projects not only extend stu- 
dents’ analytical skills; they also validate students as 
creative, meaning-making individuals. @ 


Note 


1. Unfortunately, I am unaware of the origin of the 
secret compartment booklet; however, an online source that 
provides a tutorial on how to fold the booklet can be found at 
hettp://myhandboundbooks.blogspot.com/2007/1 1/secret-fold- 
notebook.html. 
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In the spring semester of 2013, I 
taught an upper-division English 
course titled Studies in American 
Literature at Prairie View A&M 
University (PVAMU), a Histori- 
cally Black College and Univer- 
sity (HBCU). While this course 
is typically offered in spring rota- 
tions, the timing of my assign- 
ment as instructor coincided with 
the 150th anniversary of President 
Abraham Lincoln’s signing of 
the Emancipation Proclamation. 
Given that my area of specializa- 
tion is American women writers, 
and given the mythic connection 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin as a catalyst for the 
Civil War, I decided to center the 
course on the novel. Of additional 
historical significance, PVAMU 
was founded on the site of a for- 
mer plantation named Alta Vista, 
“the last major command post of 
the Confederacy” (Miller). This 
significance lies in the ironic 
legacy of PVAMU, which is the 
second oldest public university 
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in the state of Texas, founded as 
the separate-but-equal school for 
people of color, and one of three 
land grant institutions in the state 
(Moss). 

Land grant institutions were 
established by the Morrill Act of 
1862, an act that provided a means 
for federal lands to be donated to 
states for the explicit benefit of 
funding colleges and universi- 
ties focusing on agricultural and 
mechanical arts. The act, spon- 
sored by Senator Justin Morrill 
of Vermont, “became a substan- 
tial factor in providing education 
to most American children who 
could never hope to attend pri- 
vate or charity-supported schools” 
(Morrill Act 57). Given the con- 
fluence of history with geography 
and literature, I found myself in 
a kairotic pedagogical moment. 
Initially I assumed that the more 
difficult task for me would be to 
moderate classroom discussions in 
a manner that allowed for demo- 
cratic debate and critical analysis. 
Little did I know that I would 
struggle more with the dominant 
textual media chosen by students 
than with literary expertise. 


How the Struggle Became 
Real: Digital vs. Print 


In course development, I selected 
the second Norton Critical Edi- 


tion of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, edited 
by Elizabeth Ammons, so that we 
could make use of the ancillary 
readings included in that edition. 
I wanted students to have schol- 
arly articles on hand when writing 
their weekly response and critical 
research papers. Because the course 
is frequently taken by non-En- 
glish majors to fulfill humanities 
requirements, the class consisted 
of an eclectic mix of students. 
As with most literature instruc- 
tors, I required students to bring 
their books to class for discussion 
so that they might cite directly 
from the text and provide a point 
of entry for all in attendance. 
After the fourth or fifth class, I 
began to notice that although the 
majority of students were actively 
engaged in chapter discussions, 
providing explicit examples from 
the book to support their given 
positions, I saw only a handful 
of actual textbooks in the room. 
When I would inquire as to a page 
number for reference, most stu- 
dents would nonchalantly men- 
tion that they had forgotten to 
bring the text with them to class. 
Had this happened during the 
years I was teaching high school, 
I might have made a notation in 
my grade book to deduct points 
from a given category of grades. 
However, at the university level I 
view such notations as trite. It is 


my belief that if one can success- 
fully meet the minimum require- 
ments that are outlined in a given 
course, then he or she is entitled 
to the grade earned regardless of 
personal methodology. Where 
this belief came into conflict with 
practice was when students were 
required to provide textual evi- 
dence in writing. 


Assignment/Course 
Directions 


The course was structured so 
that participation in discussions 
counted for 15 percent of a stu- 
dent’s overall average. Since we 
met three days per week for 15 
weeks, if I had heard from each 
student at least twice in class- 
room discussions, each student 
would receive one point for that 
week. In addition, they were 
required to write response papers 
to the assigned readings and sub- 
mit them electronically 
other Monday. Directions for the 


response papers were as follows: 


every 


For select weeks noted in the 
Course Calendar, you will be 
expected to write a one-to-two (1— 
2) page reflection or response 
paper to the readings completed 
thus far for class. This length is 
exclusive of any Works Cited 
page(s). In this paper you may 
reflect on the assigned novel for 
that week in relation to prior in- 
class discussions of other novels, 
reflect on/respond to criticism 
introduced and discussed in class, 
or you may respond to a question 
posed from a prior class by either 
the instructor or a classmate. 
These papers are not to be used for 
plot summaries. Rather, you are to 
demonstrate that you have (a) 
done the assigned reading; (b) 


engaged with the novel; and (c) are 


in dialogue with the scholarly 
community of your course. 


Each response paper was evalu- 
ated using a rubric based on those 
found in Carol Jago’s Papers, 
Papers, Papers. As all details and 
requirements for the assignment 
were listed in the syllabus, the 
rubric correlated proportionately 
to each category. For scoring 
purposes, each category of Ideas 
and Explanations, Organization, 
Style, Grammar and Mechanics, 
and MLA formatting was assessed 
independently within each scor- 
ing row. The data collected from 
those rubrics revealed something I 
hadn’t expected to find. 


Data for Uncle Tom's Cabin 
Weekly Response Papers 


As a reflective practitioner, I reg- 
ularly monitor class averages of 
Given 
that response papers were submit- 


individual assignments. 
ted every other week, it was not 
until after submission of the sec- 
ond response papers that I began 
to question students regarding 
their texts. In general, my style 
of grading tends to be tougher at 
first than near the end. I believe 
in pushing students to challenge 
themselves as writers and find 
many are motivated by grades. As 
I examined the grades, data from 
the first set of response papers 
indicated that nearly half of the 
class (47.62 percent) 
grades within the 70-79 point 
range while one third (33.33 per- 
cent) scored within the 60-69 
point range. To round the data 


received 


out, approximately 10 percent of 
students scored within the 80— 
100 point range, while 9.52 per- 
cent scored 60 points or less. On 


Speaking Truth to Power 


those papers scoring in the 60-79 
point range, the majority of points 
were lost primarily due to length 
and depth of discussion. 


Should we, as literary scholars, 
continue to require traditional 
codex versions of texts when 
digital options are readily 
available? 


In examining the second set 
of response papers, the data indi- 
cated that 
majority (70.59 percent) of stu- 
dents scored within the 70-79 
range. Perhaps more notable to 
me was the fact that no student 
scored above an 89. When exam- 
ining the papers from that week, 


the overwhelming 


I found that most students lost 
points due to a lack of textual 
evidence to support their claims. 
When I brought the topic up for 
discussion in class, some students 
responded that they had written 
their response papers hastily and 
neglected to include direct quo- 
tations. However, after the third 
set of response papers, where a 
disappointing 87.5 percent of 
students scored within the 60-79 
grade range, I pressed the issue 
further in class and learned that 
more than 70 percent of the stu- 
dents were using an electronic 
version of the text. While this 
revelation was initially jarring, 
findings from a survey issued to 
students at the end of the semes- 
ter revealed that only those who 
were English majors purchased 
the required Ammons text; yet, a 
majority of students were actively 
engaged in daily discussions and 
satisfactorily completed weekly 
response papers. This begged the 
question of relevancy of a given 
citation 


text beyond written 
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purposes. Should we, as literary 
scholars, continue to require tra- 
ditional codex versions of texts 
when digital options are read- 
ily available? Because I have a 
high percentage of students who 
are first generation and/or work- 
ing class, the cost of textbooks 
is always a concern. I find myself 
questioning the democratizing 
effects of the digital divide. In the 
same end-of-course survey noted 
above, I asked of those who used 
an online version of the text to 
indicate which one and on what 
type of device they primarily 
accessed the text. 

To my amazement, a large 
number of students admitted to 
accessing the text via smartphone. 
For me the thought of reading 
a novel the magnitude of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin on a screen averag- 
ing less than five inches in size is 
physically painful. Yet, approxi- 
mately 30 percent of my students 
had done just that and were able 
to discuss and to write about the 
novel at levels meeting mini- 
mal passing averages. While eye 
strain would serve in large part 
as a hindrance for my own suc- 
cess, my students struggled more 
with the 
obstacle—how to accurately cite 


second-most obvious 
from a source that does not use 
page, paragraph, or line numbers, 
thereby meeting a major require- 
ment for all assignments. It is at 
this intersection of “knowing a 
text” and “proving that one knows 
a text” where I struggle most. 
Which should I value more from 
my students: the ability to inter- 
rogate, engage with, and critique 
a text; or the ability to follow a 
prescriptive set of rules, most of 
which have been conceived of via 
an oppressive form of language 


accommodation and cooptation? 
What should I value more: know]- 
edge or proof? 


Seeking Resolution 


In preparation for writing this 
article, I surveyed scholarship on 
topics such as “e-readers AND 
humanities,” “e-readers AND liter- 
ary studies,” and “e-readers AND 
paratextuality.” Not surprisingly, 
scholarship on these topics is scarce. 
Since the topic of e-readers is some- 
what contested in literary studies, 
I sought out the opinions of my 
peers in the field. Ironically, analy- 
sis of a discussion posted to the dis- 
cussion list of the Society for the 
Study of American Women Writers 
(SSAWW) proves to be most rel- 
evant for my purposes here. Per the 
website, the SSAWW (to which I 


am a member) 


was established to promote the 
study of American women writers 
through research, teaching, and 
publication. It is the goal of the 
Society to strengthen relations 
among persons and institutions in 
this country and internationally 
who are devoted to such studies, 
and to broaden knowledge among 
the general public about American 
women writers. 


Therefore, the membership of 
SSAWW scholars 
from the areas of literary studies, 


consists of 


women’s studies, history, philoso- 
phy, education, and other areas of 
interest as they relate to American 
women writers. Postings to the 
discussion board range from Calls 
for Papers for presentations or 
publications, pedagogical inqui- 
ries, textual analysis, etc. A survey 
of the discussions finds only one 
exchange resulting from a post 
on September 28, 2010, when 


Nicole Livengood posted a ques- 
tion soliciting views from schol- 
ars regarding the use of e-texts 
in the undergraduate classroom. 
Livengood asked, “What are some 
good practices for teaching etexts? 
How can I encourage my stu- 
dents to engage in those texts in 
the same way that they would if 
they were on paper?” There were 
three responses to her query: one 
addressing how to locate archival 
material; one with a helpful list 
of ways to engage students; and 
one with a suggestion for cita- 
tion issues. Additionally, a discus- 
sion initiated by Jennifer Tuttle 
in 2009 on the same discussion 
list solicited views from mem- 
bers regarding preferred editions 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin to use in the 
classroom. That 
thread yielded six responses and 
suggestions, one of which refer- 
enced the use of Stephen Railton’s 
website, Uncle Tom’s Cabin 6 
American Culture: A Multi-Media 
Archive. The site is a wealth of 
information for students 
scholars of the novel and includes 
an e-version of the manuscript; 


undergraduate 


and 


yet, the respondent who tefer- 
enced the site explicitly stated 
that he or she uses it to supple- 
ment the least expensive print edi- 
tion of the novel. As progressive 
scholars, we cannot continue to 
ignore the ways in which contem- 
porary students are adapting to 
all forms of text. While I have no 
resolution to the debate regarding 
digital versus print, I can offer the 
suggestion of being open minded 
in regards to accepting material 
presented by students in chang- 
ing formats. If we are speaking 
truthfully, the clichéd adage that 
“knowledge is power” should be 
the focus of our discussion. If stu- 
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dents can gain access to an e-text 
more economically and efficiently 
than via traditional codex, thereby 
gaining access to knowledge, then 
the question remains: Do we really 


need to buy the book? G 
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Romeo and Juliet—Again 


for the English 9 student who sits beyond our reach 


She is the east without the sun 


the star-crossed child of a time that won’t arrive. 


If frustration had a face 


it would be hers, a ticking constellation 


against the firmament of her fate. 


But chaos is contagious, and we, 


who've read the play, will not announce ourselves. 


Deception instead of justice— 
honor in place of love—fluorescent resignation 


which blinds but does not warm. 


In a big bang universe every line’s a threat. 


Once the curtain falls, all that’s left is silence. 


—Lou Ventura 
© 2015 by Lou Ventura 


Lou Ventura is in his 30th year in the classroom, presently teaching eleventh- and twelfth-grade English at Olean High 
School in Olean, New York. His poems have appeared in Stone Canoe and past issues of English Journal; he has been a 


member of NCTE since 2005. 
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Understanding Rhetoric: 
A Graphic Guide to Writing 


Elizabeth Losh, Jonathan Alexander, 
Kevin Cannon, and Zander Cannon. 
Boston: Bedford, 2014. 


Reviewer: Ken Lindblom, Stony 
Brook University 


Although I have been a rhetorical 
theory nerd for a couple of decades 
now, I have never read a treatise 
on the subject that I would call “a 
hoot.” Until now. Understanding 
Rhetoric: A Graphic Guide to Writ- 
mg is a smart, well-researched, 
and extremely user-friendly guide 
to rhetorical theory for writing 
(and reading). It’s also @ Jot of fun! 


UNDERSTANDING 
RHETORIC | 


A Graphic Guide to 


WRITING 





The 291-page book includes 
seven chapters, which are called 
“issues” to go along with the 
comic-book style of the text. Chap- 
ter topics Cover writing processes, 
definitions and reasons for rheto- 
ric, strategies for critical reading, 
creating identities through writ- 
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ing, argumentation, conducting 
effective research, in-depth explo- 
rations of revision, and writing 
for public audiences. Each chapter 
begins with a comic-book cover 
and then offers a series of comic- 
book panels of different sizes and 
that 
ideas about rhetoric, writing, and 
literacy more broadly defined. 
Our guides for this journey to the 
center of rhetoric are animated 


shapes narrate 


important 


versions of coauthors Liz and Jona- 
than, who take us into their class- 
rooms and offices and into some of 
their private writing spaces. 


Real Characters 


In the introductory chapter, Liz’s 
and Jonathan’s 
egos use a full-color photograph of 
their “real” selves to make impor- 


animated alter 


tant points about visual literacy, 
such as how cropping can drasti- 
cally change the meaning of an 
image or how adding text to a 
photo can alter the meanings of 
the subjects’ facial expressions 
(14-15). Liz and Jonathan stay 
with readers throughout the text, 
guiding our reading and _help- 
ing us to make sense of the other 
images and lessons in the book. 
In another section of the book, 
“Reanimating Ancient Views of 
Rhetoric,” Liz and Jonathan intro- 
duce us to comic-book versions 


of Plato and Aristotle, helping us 
to understand the subtle differ- 
ences between the thinkers using 
remarkably few words and a great 
many thoughtful images (39- 
42). And, I must say, their illus- 
tration of Plato’s complex Cave 
of Illusions is the most easy-to- 
understand description of the alle- 
gory I’ve ever encountered (42). 
We also meet comic-book ver- 
sions of the illustrators of Under- 
standing Rhetoric, 
Zander, who talk to us and each 


Kevin and 


other about the ways in which 
their drawings are also examples 
of rhetoric. In a particularly amus- 
ing section (21—22), the artists get 
into an argument about the use of 
diagonal lines in drawings, which 
harkens back toa more serious allu- 
sion to artistic debate that occurs 
earlier in the chapter. The illustra- 
tors continue to make appearances 
throughout, as their work as visual 
rhetoricians—drawing images and 
making artistic allusions in the 
text—is highlighted. 

One of the most entertaining 
and instructive features of Under- 
standing Rhetoric is that it includes 
so many real-life and imagined 
characters who serve as examples 
or as voices for different forms or 
aspects of rhetoric. Frederick Dou- 
glass’s autobiography is a focal 
point in a chapter called “Strategic 
Reading,” where we see Douglass 
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From Understanding Rhetoric by Rachel Losh et al. Copyright © 2014 
by Bedford/St. Martin's. Used with permission. 


living through some of the events 
in his autobiography, and we see 
him writing his autobiography as 
thought-bubbles reveal the rhe- 
torical decisions he’s making as a 
writer. Especially rich is how Liz 
and Jonathan explain the textual 
images in Douglass’s writing, with 
Kevin and Zander providing their 
interpretations in literal images 
in the same panels. In one panel 
(see Figure 1), we see Frederick 
Douglass writing by lantern light, 
deliberately using a biblical image 
(which is illustrated in his thought 
bubble), as Liz and Jonathan 
unpack some of the logic inform- 
ing Douglass’s rhetoric (70). Only 
a comic-book panel could create 
such a complex, multi-vocal, and 
multi-chronological description in 
such simple terms and in such a 
small space. 

Other guest appearances from 
real-life figures include Cicero, 
Abraham Lincoln, Jane Austen, 
Maxine Hong Kingston, and 
Greg Benford, physicist and sci- 


ence fiction writer. Additionally, 
imagined characters include Meta- 
morph, a cross-dressing superhero 
who shows us how writers change 
their identities to suit different 
audiences and purposes; a talk- 
show host who goads Liz and Jon- 
athan into a less-than-fair debate 
(until they turn the tables on him 
and explain what ethical debate 
entails); and a giant “delete” key 
and a giant red pen, who paralyze 
writers with fear until Liz and 
Jonathan fight them off to offer 
more supportive (and in-depth) 
versions of revision. 


The images throughout are so 
well chosen and so well 
informed that the text is a 
masterpiece of rhetorical 
education. 


Practical and Innovative 
While the book is a great deal 


of fun to read—and, be warned, 
its humor sometimes aims at the 


reader’s inner tenth grader—it 
also offers extremely lucid, prac- 
tical advice for young and experi- 
enced writers. There are sections 
on the importance of surface cor- 
rectness, in-depth explanations of 
close reading, lessons for proper 
citation and avoiding plagiarism, 
terrific advice for exploring topics 
for writing (called “invention” in 
ancient rhetoric), and much more. 

Those used to text-only books, 
such as most English teachers I 
know, should be cautioned not to 
assume this book is less complex 
because of its comic-book style. 
In fact, the opposite is true. The 
images throughout are so well 
chosen and so well informed by 
ancient and contemporary aca- 
demic thought and they are so 
highly illustrative of contemporary 
popular culture that the text is a 
masterpiece of rhetorical educa- 
tion. For example, on a single page 
dedicated to quick explanations 
of the rhetorical chestnuts—ethos, 


logos, and pathos—eleven small 
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images greatly enhance the tex- 
tual definitions (see Figure 2; 44). 
In the pathos panel is an image of 
a mushroom cloud, which those 
versed in rhetorical theory need not 
be told alludes to Lyndon Johnson’s 
infamous campaign ad of 1964, 
which discharged fear of nuclear 
attack on viewers. In the panel for 
/ogos is Aristotle’s famous syllogism 
using the mortality of Plato to 
demonstrate deductive reasoning. 

I was especially pleased to see 
that &azros, an ancient Greek term 
that refers to the timing and mea- 
sure of a communication, is taken 
seriously in Understanding Rhetoric. 
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Kairos is an extremely powerful 
rhetorical concept, but most writ- 
ing texts ignore it. As an example 
of kairos gone bad, we witness a 
young professor sending an email 
to the university president with 
the subject line, “Listen, You!” 
(49). As the impetuous professor 
realizes she hit the send button 
too quickly on her inappropriately 
toned email, her thought bubble 
shows a butterfly with the word 
tenure on it fluttering away— 
reflecting a recurring nightmare 
I’ve had since the late 1980s. 

To their credit, the authors of 
Understanding Rhetoric do not over- 


explain the images, but rather 
they leave knowing readers (and 
teachers) to discover them. I’ve 
read this text many times and find 
important new allusions in the 
images with every reading. Cre- 
ative allusions in the book range 
from the classical to the contem- 
porary: for example, painter Rafa- 
el’s The School of Athens; Gilbert 
Austin’s 17th-century treatise on 
rhetorical Chironomia; 
Facebook; film noir; and popular 
online dating sites. One chapter 
respectfully analyzes the graphic 
novel version of the 9/11 Commias- 
sion Report, while another inter- 
prets the logo for the Human 
Rights Campaign (19). 

“Reframe with Luis and Cindy” 


gestures, 


is yet another creative addition to 
Understanding Rhetoric. Each chap- 
ter ends with a short epilogue in 
which two college writing stu- 
dents (Luis and Cindy) talk about 
their writing classes with Cindy’s 
mother, who is also taking a writ- 
ing course. Luis and Cindy are 
both fluent in Spanish and English, 
while Cindy and her mother also 
converse in Korean, which adds to 
the fun and to the book’s cultur- 
ally progressive approach. These 
three characters, who also make 
occasional appearances in the main 
chapters, take up practical rami- 
fications of the rhetorical theories 
discussed in each chapter. They 
analyze frat party posters, com- 
pose visual memoirs, discuss how 
to write appropriate emails to pro- 
fessors, and think through some of 
the toughest aspects of researching 
and writing academic papers. Stu- 
dent readers will recognize them- 
selves and their own experiences in 
these comic reframes. 

Because I find Understanding 
Rhetoric so well researched and 


so creatively presented, I may be 
accused of being less than critical 
in this review; however, to be fair, 
I do have some minor quibbles 
with the authors. For example, in 
the panel for pathos (see Figure 2), 
an image appears of a man with 
explosives strapped to his body. 
The threat of violence is zot a form 
of rhetoric: It is force. Rheto- 
ric is an alternative to force. The 
authors of this book are generally 
so careful, I wonder if I’m miss- 
ing something here; but, if not, 
this is a misstep—and an impor- 
tant one. Also, while Plato and 
Aristotle deserve their place in 
the rhetorical sun, certainly some 
of the early sophists, whom Plato 
outfoxed by renaming his version 
of rhetoric philosophy, should also 


appear. When the second edition 
is released, I hope it includes at 
least Gorgias and Protagoras, if 
not Heraclitus and more of the 
older sophists, to whom we owe a 
largely unacknowledged debt for 
our contemporary understandings 
of rhetoric. “Where, oh where, 
could the authors find someone to 
help them make these additions?” 
he asked rhetorically. 


The Bottom Line 


Understanding Rhetoric: A Graphic 
Guide to Writing is a fun, prac- 
tical, infinitely readable guide 
to rhetoric. Its minimalist text 
and remarkably rich tapestry of 
images and allusions make it a 
deceptively simple book. I highly 
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recommend the text especially for 
students in advanced high school 
English and first-year college stu- 
dents, and for any teachers who 
can help their students at virtu- 
ally any level unpack its wisdom. 
I taught the book in an upper- 
level college class on nonfiction 
and informational rhetoric in 
spring 2014, and it was a big hit 
with the students. A quick Inter- 
net search will provide access to a 
“making of’ video that describes 
the composition and 
tion of Understanding Rhetoric, a 
free sample chapter, and a trea- 
sure trove of related materials. 


illustra- 


Congratulations to the authors, 
illustrators, and editors of this 
innovative, useful, and hilarious 


book! ia 


Ken Lindblom is director of English teacher education and associate dean for academic programs in the School of Professional 
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Carpe Librum: 
Seize the (YA) Book 





“The More Things 
Change... .”: A New 
Generation of 
Historical Fiction 


By the mid-1990s historical fic- 
tion “had become a significant 
new category of young adult lit- 
erature” (Cart 105), and thank- 
fully so! It seems that a plethora 
of early pioneers paved the way 
for some remarkable historical fic- 
tion. Particularly fascinating is the 
emergence of several series all set 
in the 1960s and yet tremendously 
varied in terms of subject matter 
and location. As Joan A. Knicker- 
bocker, Martha A. Brueggeman, 
and James A. Rycik state, “authors 
of historical fiction can go where 
historians cannot” (161), which is 
essential for this particular decade. 
Even now, “The Sixties” remain 
a controversial decade for young 
people to understand. Textbooks 
(and possibly teachers) might gloss 
over the gritty elements of that 
part of American history. I feel 
that the three authors discussed 
below invite readers to join them 
in inventive and diverse journeys 
through the 1960s. 

Countdown by Deborah Wiles 
focuses on twelve-year-old Franny 
Chapman, who is struggling to 
grow up amid family drama, bal- 
ancing her relationship with her 
best friend, and trying to make 
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sense of the news she’s hearing 
about an event referred to as “the 
Cuban Missile Crisis.” 

What’s unique about this text, 
and the second book in the Sixties 
Trilogy, Revolution, is how seam- 
lessly Wiles incorporates photo- 
gtaphs of people such as President 
Kennedy and Martin Luther King 
Jr., along with cartoons, news sto- 
ries, propaganda, and song lyrics. 
In this unique approach to tell- 
ing the story, various components 
engage the reader in the private 
experiences of Franny, intertwined 
with the public Cuban Missile 
Crisis faced by the entire country. 

With quite a different tone and 
mood, Jack Gantos tells a semiau- 
tobiographical, historically accurate 
tale in Dead End in Norvelt. The 
small-town setting unfolds as the 
reader learns the historical signifi- 
cance of what the New Deal termed 
“subsistence homesteads.” That ini- 
tiative started in 1934, but when 
we enter Norvelt in 1962, the once- 





utopian community is beginning 
to lose its luster. Readers also learn 
that Eleanor Roosevelt was instru- 
mental in developing and imple- 
menting the homesteads. 

Young readers may especially 
love the book’s narrator: Jackie 
Gantos. He is “grounded for life” 
by his quarreling parents and 
gets assigned some pretty strange 
chores throughout the summer. 
The humor is certainly dark and a 
little bit twisted, but many read- 
ers will embrace the oddities of 
this narrator and all that he expe- 
riences over the summer. 

One Crazy Summer, by Rita 
Williams-Garcia, explores the 
summer of 1968 in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, through the experiences of 
three sisters: Delphine, Vonetta, 
and Fern. Rich, luscious dialogue 
and vivid narration establish the 
narrator as a lovable young girl 
trying to make sense of the piv- 
otal Civil Rights Movement in 
our nation’s history. The girls 





are sent to Oakland to be with 
their mother for the summer—a 
mother who abandoned them 
seven years earlier. They are trying 


desperately to get to know her, 


to gain her attention and affec- 
tion, and to understand why she 
would have anything to do with 
the Black Panther Party. 

Again, the narrative voice is 
welcoming and honest; the reader 
truly sees what it must have been 
like for African American children 
at this important but, sometimes, 
dangerous time in history. 

These three texts offer intrigu- 
ing perspectives on different 
regions of the 1960s United 
States. Young people will enjoy 
the cultural study of this decade 
through the lens of these narra- 
tors; and they may even learn a 
thing or two about history. 
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English Classroom 





Spreadsheets and 
Sinners: How and Why 
English Teachers Can 
Claim Their Rightful 
Place in STEM 
Education 


The chief parallel to compare one 
great thing with another—uis the 
power over us of a temple of some 
alien creed. Standing outside, we 
deride or oppose it, or at the most 
feel sentimental. Inside, though 
the saints and gods are not ours, 
we become true believers, in case 
any true believer should be 
present. 
—E, M. Forster, 
A Room with a View 


Introduction 


In the last column (Lynch), I 
shared an example of how quan- 
titative literary analysis and data 
visualization might be used to 
provide students with new entry 
points into the interpretation of 
literature. I referred to the act of 
critically inviting software to read 
with us as new /iteratures. In what 
follows, I extend the conversa- 
tion, arguing that not only can 
new literatures deepen and extend 
our classroom practice as English 
teachers, it also challenges enthu- 


siastic supporters of STEM educa- 
tion to uncouple their enthusiasm 
from the acronymic content areas. 
The kinds of competencies that 
are heralded in STEM education, 
such as teaching students to sys- 
tematically gather real-world 
quantitative data for analysis and 
gaining familiarity with program- 
ming languages, do not belong 
to science or technology or engi- 
neering or mathematics. They are 
human ways of engaging with the 
world, not some alien creed. 


A View of A Room 
with a View 


For purposes of illustration, let 
us look at the quantification of a 
novel, which is longer than a sin- 
gle poem though more manage- 
able for classroom practice than 
corpa. I have chosen a favorite 
book I read in high school, reread 
in college, and taught many times: 
A Room with a View (Forster). E. M. 
Forster's novel chronicles the story 
of young Lucy Honeychurch’s 
Italy with her 
chaperone Charlotte where their 
adventures are as sociocultural as 
they are geographic. I located an 
etext copy of the novel online and 


excursions in 


pasted it into a spreadsheet, giv- 
ing each paragraph its own row 
and cell. I then calculated the 


word length and sentiment analy- 
sis for each paragraph (see Tables 
1 and 2). Sentiment analysis is a 
method of automatically calculat- 
ing how positive or negative a text 
is based on a dictionary of prede- 
termined quantities for individual 
words and phrases. It is used by 
companies, for instance, to track 
the popularity of their brands in 
social media. The final spread- 
sheet has more than 2,100 rows. 
Next, I used openly available 
Web-based software called Raw to 
convert the data into a visualiza- 
tion, which I then customized to 
clearly show the sentimental ebb 
and flow for the novel’s 20 chap- 
ters (see Figure 1). Each chapter 
has a graphic showing how posi- 
tive or negative software has read 
its paragraphs. Longer chapters 
have longer graphics, shorter ones 
have shorter. 

At initial glance, I see some- 
thing surprising in Chapter 20. 
Whereas I expected that the final 
chapter would be mostly positive 
or sentimentally neutral given 
how pleasant I feel upon its com- 
pletion, we see two extremely 
negative paragraphs, according 
to software. What is the cause of 
these negative dips and how accu- 
rate is software’s reading? 

The two negative paragraphs 
occur as Lucy and her love George 
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TABLE 1. Quantitative Data from Chapter 20 of Forster's A Room with a View Showing the Sentiment 


Score for Several Paragraphs, Including Lucy's Exclamation, “Nonsense!” 








PARAGRAPH PARAGRAPH 
CHAPTER NUMBER SOURCE TEXT SENTIMENT LENGTH 
Chapter 20 08 Oh, bother Charlotte, —0.033079788 13 


she said thoughtfully. 
“What can such people 


be made of?” 
Chapter 20 09 Same stuff as parsons are 0.200000003 Z, 
made of. 
Chapter 20 10 Nonsense! —1.200000048 
Chapter 20 11 Quite right. It is nonsense. —0.600000024 5 
Chapter 20 12 Now you get up off the 0.019999996 Ze 


cold floor, or you'll be 
starting rheumatism next, 
and you stop laughing and 
being so silly. 








FIGURE 1. Data Visualization of Sentiment Analysis by Paragraph for A Room with a View (20 Chapters) 
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A View of A Room with a View 


This visualization shows the ebb and flow of each chapter--paragraph by paragraph--for E.M. Forster's 
novel A Room with a View based on modern sentiment analysis. 
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Text Source: Project Gutenberg | Data parsing: Voyant Tools| Visualization:D3 & RAW 
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TABLE 2. Quantitative Data from Chapter 20 of Forster's A Room with a View Showing the Sentiment 
Score for Several Paragraphs, Including George's Exclamation, “Oh, bother that man!” 





PARAGRAPH 
CHAPTER NUMBER 


Chapter 20 34 


SOURCE TEXT 
Perhaps. Then he said more gently: 


“Well, | acted the truth—the only thing 
| did do—and you came back to me. 
So possibly you know.” He turned back 
into the room. “Nonsense with that 
sock." He carried her to the window, 
so that she, too, saw all the view. They 
sank upon their knees, invisible from 
the road, they hoped, and began to 
whisper one another's names. Ah! it 
was worth while; it was the great joy 
that they had expected, and countless 
little joys of which they had never 
dreamt. They were silent. 


Chapter 20 35 
Chapter 20 36 


Signorino, domani faremo— 
Oh, bother that man! 


SENTIMENT 
0.19335714 94 


PARAGRAPH 
LENGTH 


0 3 
—1.057319164 = 





are reflecting on their life together 
after meeting in Italy. The first line 
is Lucy responding “Nonsense!” to 
George’s comparing the ever-loyal 
and overbearing Charlotte to a 
clergyman (see Table 1). The sec- 
ond line, “Oh, bother that man!” 
is uttered likely by George in 
response to someone interrupting 
the couple while sharing a quiet 
intimate moment (see Table 2). 
Quantitatively, these two lines are 
extremely negative. Qualitatively, 
the extremity of their numerical 
score might not be compelling 
to readers. In the context of the 
characters’ interaction, the excla- 
mations represent feelings of play- 
fulness and disbelief conveyed in 
moments of peaceful tenderness. 
Students might be quick to con- 
clude that software is misreading 
the lines, and I would agree. This 
presents an opportunity to better 
understand software as a reader. 
How is software reading those 
lines? We know that the words are 
read by software and compared to 
some kind of sentiment diction- 


ary, which uses a combination 
of statistical analysis and algo- 
rithms to return a single numeri- 
cal score. It appears that the line 
might be read as negative because 
(1) key words are predetermined 
to be of negative sentiment, for 
example, nonsense and bother; and 
(2) exclamation points affect how 
much weight is applied to those 
predetermined metrics. Further, 
it is worth noting that the brev- 
ity of both excerpts is the result 
of Forster’s choice to give them 
their own paragraphs. In doing 
so, the author chose to emphasize 
the content of those lines through 
paragraph breaks and punctua- 
tion. Little did he know that 
it would also mean those lines 
would be analyzed by software as 
weighted independent units. 


Critical Implications 


In recent years, the volume of 
the cries to bolster STEM educa- 
tion has continuously increased. 
Its thump engulfs us. We hear 


its beat in many forms: calls to 
prepare students for the “21st 
century,” a crisis narrative that 
predicts the nation’s fall from eco- 
nomic grace if legions of young 
people cannot launch Martian 
drones and code, an abundance of 
funding for science and math edu- 
cation, and a new set of common 
standards that, in implementation 
if not in copy, positions “informa- 
tional” texts as more important 
than “literary” or “fictional” ones. 
After prolonged exposure to such 
certain and rhythmic thumping, 
even the most open-minded and 
creative educators can find them- 
selves swaying to the beat. 

Cover your ears. 

Our field is not defined by the 
convenient binaries of others. It 
is not informational or literary, 
scientific or artistic, quantita- 
tive or qualitative, objective or 
subjective. There is a skill set, a 
knowledge base, and a_ process 
that drives STEM education, and 
there are many ways to teach into 
such things. Teaching students 
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to quantitatively analyze literary 
texts and render their analyses via 
data visualizations is one example 
of how students can learn so-called 
STEM curricula in English classes. 
To say it is possible is one thing, 
but why bother? My answer to 
this question is simple: Ours is the 
field of teaching students to criti- 
cally master the use of languages 
to make sense of and contribute to 
their communities. Software space 
is comprised of languages and 
these languages must be critically 
understood, manipulated, and put 
to good work in the world. Teach- 
ing students to approach software 
space with a deep understanding 


Ours is the field of teaching 
students to critically master the 
use of languages to make 
sense of and contribute to their 
communities. 


of its humanitarian limitations 
and affordances should be a sig- 
nificant part of our daily work. If 
we don’t do so, we risk creating a 
nation of what Martha C. Nuss- 


baum called “technically trained 
people who do not know how to 
criticize authority, useful profit- 
makers with obtuse imaginations” 


(142). 


Conclusion 


By engaging in new literatures in 
our classrooms, we can teach stu- 
dents to regard software as a kind 
of reader and writer with limita- 
tions and affordances. In doing so, 
we prepare students to critique 
the ways software responds not 
only to literature but also to our 
everyday lives—which it reads 
and writes more ubiquitously and 
quickly day by day. New litera- 
tures is not the only way. We can 
approach software space critically 
in our work with digital writing 
processes (Hicks), video games 
(Gerber and Abrams), and the 
production of multimedia (Roz- 
ema and Webb; Vasudevan). As 
teachers, we must escort English 
students into the temple of STEM 
so they can see for themselves that 
its saints and gods are neither ours 
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as literarians nor “theirs” as scien- 
tists. We are all believers in learn- 
ing and most devout when in each 
other’s presence. 
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Correction 


The data visualization in the last issue’s column (March 2015) of Whitman’s “Song of Myself” contains a 


minor typo. For a revised visualization, visit the author's website (www.tomliamlynch.org). 
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Settings and Stories 


At risk. It is a label we have all used 
to describe some students. If we 
are not careful, we can allow our 
presuppositions, based primarily 
on the labels we give children, to 
become the story of our classrooms. 
But what if we choose to interrupt 
this narrative? What happens when 
teachers deliberately disrupt our 
own stories about students long 
enough to recognize the breath 
of life—a new framework for re- 
storying teens and their teachers 
through the two lungs of story- 
telling and dialogue? When that 
occurs, both students and teachers 
grow exponentially. 

Our school 
which primarily serves “at-risk” 


summer class, 
eighth graders, is a credit recovery 
course that students must pass to 
be promoted to high school. This 


is a critical moment in the aca- 
demic progress of our students, 
and we wanted to create an expe- 
rience that allowed the students 
to use narrative writing and dia- 
logue as the primary modes of 
learning. Doing so, however, came 
with several challenges. Thomas 
Newkirk rightly couches narrative 
as “the deep structure of all good 
sustained writing” (19). Our sum- 
mer school class only runs for 20 
days. Creating sustained writing 
time would be difficult but doable 
if we managed our time. Further, 
we know that every narrative has 
a narrator. Yet, Ralph Fletcher 
“the 
one character writers most consis- 
tently fail to develop” (67). 

From the teachers who have 
gone before us (Goodson and Skil- 
len; Hillocks; Peterson), we know 


asserts that the narrator is 


that narrative writing can inform 
and support students on a variety 
of personal and academic levels. 
For us and our work with stu- 
dents, narrative was the sum of all 
life experiences and attitudes. We 
hoped that by rethinking—or re- 
storying—how we designed and 
facilitated our summer school class, 
students would be encouraged to 
think critically about their aca- 
demic and personal trajectories. 

To re-story one’s self means to 
reflect, reimagine, and respond 
to the burden of a knowing nar- 


rative, one in which the narrator 
is, or becomes, aware of himself 
or herself as an agent of informa- 
tion through time. This suggests 
agency and the capacity for action, 
congruent with the notions of 
control itemized by Solava Ibra- 
him and Sabina Alkire. In other 
words, an individual aware of 
himself or herself as a narrator in 
the individual’s life is more pre- 
pared to act deliberately on his or 
her behalf to alter the arc of his or 
her life story. 

It’s no accident that our work, 
built on the premise of the power of 
story, dovetailed with Bob Fecho’s 
contention that real dialogue sets 
both teachers and students in an 
equitable and sustained encounter 
with the texts of their lives. Our 
hope in re-approaching our work 
with students in this way was to 
provide a platform for their writ- 
ing while enhancing their capaci- 
ties to rethink their academic and 
intrapersonal paths. Our students, 
whose most recent academic expe- 
riences included failure of one or 
more classes, needed to see them- 
selves as persons with agency 
for transformative (and, often, 
uncomfortable) storytelling. In 
this way, we wanted students to 
redefine themselves as people nar- 
rating stories in multiple settings, 
only one of which was summer 
school. 
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Our task was simple but not 
easy: facilitate the writing of new 
stories by students and, thereby, 
re-story our praxis. In essence, we 
were narrators involved with the 
work of helping students value 
themselves as narrators in their 
own lives. While the setting for 
our encounters pivoted on the 
middle school campus and ELL 
classroom, the arc of our story 
swung out into the surrounding 
communities and digital arenas 
by year two of a program that we 
called “The Life Writes Project.” 


Triptych Narratives 


The first day of the first year of the 
Life Writes Project began in the 
auditorium of one of the public 
school district’s middle schools. 
A glance around the auditorium 
revealed an unsurprising reality: 
most of these students were male, 
most came from underprivileged 
backgrounds, 
young men of color. 

A triptych approach to personal 
narratives invited these learners to 


and most were 


reflect on stories from their lives 
through tragedy, triumph, and 
tribute. Graphic 
close reading of mentor-texts, and 


storytelling, 


multigenre study became land- 
marks in the curricular design of 
this project. Much like a triptych 
tells a story in three panels, we 
asked students to tell their life sto- 
ries in three different pieces (i.e., 
triumph, tragedy, and tribute). 
One piece of the three had to be 
written in the form of a personal 
essay; the other two pieces could 
take any form the student desired. 

Creating the Triptych Nar- 
ratives was a matter of codify- 
ing this narrative pattern into a 
coherent curriculum of narrative 
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inquiry for learners. The mentor- 
texts for examination and analysis 
in this process appeared every- 
where: published authors and 
their works, peer teenage writers 
found online and in Scholastic’s 
Best Teen Writing, and others who 
shared compelling life stories in 
different modes, including video 
and digital stories. 

Instead of defining each narra- 
tive ourselves, we dialogued with 
students about tragedy, triumph, 
and tribute. These conversations 
were central to establishing the 
necessary trust in our classroom 
of writers. It can be a strange 
seesaw in the writing classroom 
between roles a teacher plays. But 
while we acted as authority fig- 
ures, mentors, and peers, the most 
important role we enacted was 
that of teacher-as-writer. Doing so 
allowed us to be fellow travelers as 
writers engaged in the journey of 
process on a number of levels. The 
way we involved our students as 
decision-makers was a radical shift 
for many of these young people. 


Our shared vision became the 
tenacious pursuit of our life 
stories. 


By teaching students as fellow 
writers and narrators, our reason 
for meeting was not merely pass- 
ing summer school English or 
earning credit to pass into ninth 
grade. Our shared vision became 
the tenacious pursuit of our life 
stories. 


Dialogue in the 
Writing Classroom 


the 
cess with dialogue is not a new 
approach (hooks; Wilhelm). In 


Enhancing writing pro- 


our summer school classes, dia- 
logue certainly helped inform us 
on how to address the individual 
needs of our students. The diffi- 
culty was in facilitating a richer, 
deeper dialogue about the work 
that maintained the integrity of 
students as decision-makers. The 
art of conversation became the art 
of listening and asking questions that 
yielded unscripted responses. 

To us, establishing a culture of 
dialogue in a short amount of time 
was perhaps more difficult than 
we thought. Our students were 
not used to being the “talkative 
ones” in a classroom setting. Most 
were more likely to sit and listen 
or “zone out” from the conversa- 
tion. With nudging and invita- 
tion, students began to participate 
in our community. However, they 
needed several encounters with 
positive reinforcement before they 
would actively seek opportunities 
to contribute. 

Dialogue is more than a teach- 
ing strategy; it’s an epistemology. 
Teachers who enfranchise 
dents with dialogue throughout 
the writing process contribute to 


stu- 


lasting changes in what students 
expect of themselves and of their 
classroom learning culture. In this 
way, dialogue became the primary 
vehicle for students to begin the 
writing process, and it served as a 
platform for growth and progress. 
Students shared their experiences 
with one another, sought support 
when the tasks of summer school 
became overwhelming, and trou- 
bleshot technological challenges. 
These opportunities for dialogue 
prepared students for a more 
daunting task—the presentation 
of their work in a public exhibi- 
tion held at the end of the sum- 
mer school experience. 
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In our view, this is what the two 
lungs of storytelling and dialogue 
can best prepare young people to 
do—to speak and engage their 
audience with confidence. The 
summer school experience turned 
our students into active members 
of the classroom. The triptych 
narrative project gave each stu- 
dent the opportunity to re-story 
life in a meaningful and creative 
way. And the exhibition provided 
students a platform to revise the 
community's perception of them 
and their worth. In all three cases, 
narrative and dialogue helped 
facilitate a new conversation about 
the youth in our neighborhood. 


Emerging Themes 


In a short survey administered 
at the end of the first year, 15 of 
the 20 students surveyed stated 
that it was zmportant ot very impor- 
tant not only to reflect on their 
personal experiences but also to 
make sense of these experiences. 
Then students were asked two 
open-ended questions to examine 
their hopes and fears. Beyond the 
typical social concerns, there were 
responses that indicated students 
were engaged in personal reflec- 
tion and growth. The follow- 
ing are some examples of these 
responses: 


e “{My greatest hope is} keeping 
my grades up so I do not have 
to attend summer school ever 
again, even though I had a 
great time [this summer}.” 


¢ “I hope I pass so that I can go 
to college and get a good job.” 


e “I hope to be able do well and 
better than I have my last few 
years in middle school.” 
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In so many ways, we saw this 
first year as a successful venture as 
many students had begun to write 
a new script for their personal and 
academic lives—from failures to 
accomplishments. And as teach- 
ers, we found ourselves growing 
as well. 


Year Two 


Building on the success of our first 
summer school experience, we 
recognized that there were greater 
opportunities for our students to 
have experiences. With the help 
of community partnerships, we 
found numerous ways for students 
to see how literacy can enrich 
their lives. 

As we redesigned the Life 
Writes Project for the second 
year, we realized that we needed 
to adopt a different approach to 
developing student goals. We 
needed to remind ourselves that 
there were many more ways to get 
this right than to get it wrong. A 
large shift in the second year of 
the project involved streamlining 
the team of volunteers and the 
curricular goals. The arc of expe- 
riences was similar to that of the 
first year, taking students from 
visual storytelling to creating the 
tragedy, triumph, and tribute sto- 
ries of their lives. 


Ellipses, Not Endings 


Ultimately, the Life Writes Proj- 
ect created rich encounters for 
learners to become more literate 
with the texts of their lives. It 
also enriched us professionally and 
personally. 

What the Life Writes Project 
has shown is that students are not 


just labels or numbers. The re- 
storying of the lives of marginal- 
ized adolescents remains a work 
fundamentally their own, a work 
undertaken for the sake of under- 
standing one’s life. The Life Writes 
Project was about helping some of 
the most marginalized adolescents 
in our schools re-story their iden- 
tities through the learning and 
re-telling of their life stories. We 
are honored to spread their stories 
beyond summer school and Penn- 
sylvania and out into the world. 
As many of our students real- 
ized, the difference between trag- 
edy and triumph is often slim. So 
much depends on where the writer 
chooses to leave the story. Our sto- 
ries as teachers are often judged 
similarly. We believe we have 
grown a great deal through our 
revised view of our students and 
who they can become. Through 
the Life Writes Project it is we, 
the teachers, who have come to 
know the true meaning of becoming 
re-storied. From students’ stories of 
love, life, death, and rebirth, we 
see a landscape of new possibilities 
in our teaching practices that were 
not apparent in years past. We 
leave the first two years of the Life 
Writes Project with the wisdom 
we discovered in dialoguing with 
students; that in writing our life 
stories, there are no endings, only 


ellipses. J) 
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Scholarship Winner Announced 


The 2015 NCTE Edwyna Wheadon Postgraduate Training Scholarship recipient is Stacey “Lynn” Hughes, 
who has taught ESOL for the past 11 years. Lynn currently teaches at Davis Early Childhood Center for Tech- 
nology, a public charter school in Cayce, South Carolina, where she also supports ELL learners in their ELA 
classrooms. The Wheadon Scholarship will help fund her M.Ed. at Anderson University. The Wheadon 
Scholarship provides funding for professional development experiences for English/language arts teachers in 
public educational institutions. The scholarship supports postgraduate training to enhance teaching skills 
and/or career development in teaching. 
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“ramble” 


ramble (v): 

the amorous cat in 15th-century amsterdam 

prowls its alleys and cobblestone streets, 

slinks along canals lit by sunrise and 

through market stalls below the shadowed church; 

his one eye notes the cod’s head beneath the 
fishmonger’s skirts, 

appraises the twisted ribbon of horse intestine 

coiled like an indolent snake in the butcher’s gutter; 

rests on the arched back and raised 

tail of a calico in the doorway of a 

prostitute’s cabin whose red light will 

flicker through an evening of cabbage, ale, and 
smoke. 


the dutch say the one-eyed tom rambles. 
their word back then was rammen: 
the night wanderings of the amorous cat. 


—not to be confused with bramble, a rough, prickly 
shrub, 

like blackberries or raspberries, from which stems 
the word broom 

which, a thousand years ago, meant something sharp 
and to the point: 

a cat’s claw, a fish bone, a tongue, a witty reply— 


and we, too, have rambled in our fashion: 
across fields covered in heather and broom; 
along wandering, moonlit paths towards a tryst 
at the edge of a forest, or towards a bedroom 

in a manor house where ivy and roses 

spread thorny blankets over garden walls. 

like the tom, we rambled with purpose 


now ramble signifies something aimless— 

as devoid of passion as a dead mouse on a doorstep. 
we ramble blindly in conversation; 

our audience smiles, nods politely, 

perhaps coughs nervously, waiting 

for our thought to run its course. 

we ramble online, follow link after link, 

our fingers become catspaws 

our eyes drawn to banners, marketplaces, 

promises from distant Nigeria, 


until we’re tangled in the bramble of hyperlink 
limbo, 

our original point blunted, our original search 
dulled 

and lost in the pixilated alleys and streets of the 
21st century. 


—Simao Drew 
© 2015 by Simao Drew 


Simao Drew teaches English at Kirkwood High School in Kirkwood, Missouri, where he uses children’s literature, 
architecture, and Rush to help students dive into cognition and composition. His poems and articles have appeared in English 
Journal, Sandstone Review, and Scarab. Email: simao.drew@kirkwoodschools.org. 
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One of These Things 
Is Not Like the Others: 
Assimilation, 
Acculturation, 
Education 


Schools are an institution of so- 
cialization for all students but 
also one of assimilation for the 
children of immigrants. 
—Anthony A. Peguero, 
“Immigration, Schools, and Violence: 
Assimilation and Student 
Muisbehavior” 


One intriguing implication is 
that the more students are in- 
volved in resisting assimilation 
while maintaining their culture 
and language, the more successful 
they will be in school. 
—Sonia Nieto, “Lessons from 
Students on Creating a Chance to 
Dream” 


I'm frequently asked by col- 
leagues, friends, and strangers 
(who see the titles of the books 
I’m carrying) what we can do to 
speed the process of assimila- 
tion to get immigrant students 
to become “American” in a more 
efficient manner. I usually respond 
by asking, “What do you mean by 
assimilate?” and “What do you 
mean by ‘American’?” 





Carlos J. Ovando defines assim- 
ilation as “a voluntary or involun- 
tary process by which individuals 
or groups completely take on the 
traits of another culture, leaving 
their original cultural and linguis- 
tic identities behind” (“Assimi- 
lation” 43). To truly assimilate 
means to let go of all that one 
was before a point in time and to 
become something or someone 
else. In U.S. history, assimilation 
has played a major role in how 
people become “Americanized.” 
As Ovando describes, “The edu- 
cation of American Indian youth, 
for example, focused on enabling 
them to blend into the majority 
culture, while discouraging the 
retention of their tribal customs, 
beliefs, and languages. As late as 
the 20th century, many Native 
American children were physi- 
cally removed from their families 
and transplanted to distant towns 
and villages, where they lived 
with White families in order to 
speed up this process” (“Assimi- 
lation” 43). In this enactment 
of assimilation, teachers forced 
indigenous students to give up 
their homes, languages, identities, 
clothing, and hair. Assimilation 
at its worst is an act of violence; 
even at its best it is a negation of 
what previously existed. As teach- 
ers, we must be active participants 


in discussions on assimilation and 
immigration. It is also impera- 
tive that we advocate for our 
students in ways that reflect cur- 
rent research on effective school 
environments. As Peter Skerry 
declares, “Indeed, if Americans 
better understood the process of 
assimilation, they might well ask 
for something else” (57). 

What does it mean to be Amer- 
ican? Writing in the Washington 
Post, William Branigan speaks of 
“American habits” (Al). Many 
newspapers and researchers write 
of “American values” or of tak- 
ing on an “American identity.” 
In schools, we see the process of 
becoming American in the daily 
recitation of the Pledge of Alle- 
giance and in the studying of 
American literature and American 
history. However, what is taught 
as American history and presented 
as such in textbooks is regularly 
contested, scrutinized, and prob- 
lematized in light of the diverse 
American values and perspectives. 

One of the more agreed-on 
aspects of being American is 
that Americans speak English. 
Despite regular assertions in the 
media to the contrary, research 
shows that immigrants, including 
Spanish-speakers, are acquiring 
English proficiency at an increas- 
ing rate, faster than any previous 
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time in U.S. history (Citrin, Ler- 
man, Murakami, and Pearson; 
Fillmore). Although — skeptics 
point out that there are pockets in 
neighborhoods, especially in urban 
areas, where English is not the 
dominant language, this has been 
the case throughout our history; 
what has continuously changed 
is the variety of languages spoken 
in those pockets. For example, 
Miranda E. Wilkerson and Joseph 
Salmons note that in 19th- and 
early 2O0th-century Wisconsin, 
German immigrants and _ their 
second-generation children often 
remained German monolinguals 
for decades. Writing about this 
study, Brian Mattmiller notes that 
more than 500 different German 
newspapers were printed in Wis- 
consin at this time. 


Isn't part of being American 
our ability to bring new 
perspectives, beliefs, 
understandings, and points of 
view into our collective culture 
to make it stronger? 


While 
about families who fly Mexican 


some voice concern 
or El Salvadoran flags instead of 
American flags, I’ve never heard 
alarm about Irish flags taking 
over many US. cities on Saint 
Patrick’s Day, Greek flags march- 
ing down Fifth Avenue in New 
York City on Greek Independence 
Day, or the Italian flags and col- 
ors that fill the streets a few miles 
south for the Feast of San Genn- 
aro. Isn't part of being American 
our ability to bring new perspec- 
tives, beliefs, understandings, and 
points of view into our collec- 
tive culture to make it stronger? 
Ovando and Mary Carol Combs 


point out that there are “two con- 
flicting philosophies prevalent in 
U.S. policy” around language: (1) 
the recognized need by the fed- 
eral government “to develop and 
support foreign-language instruc- 
tion for improved international 
relations, economic development, 
and national security purposes’; 
and (2) the ongoing loss of immi- 
grant students’ (not to mention 
indigenous) languages due to 
“insistence on exclusively English 
instruction” (61). This insistence 
on English-only education contra- 
dicts research about how to sup- 
port English learners in achieving 
academic 


Indeed, 
indicates that literacy instruction 


success in English. 


considerable research 
in students’ first language leads 
to higher achievement in English 
(Goldenberg). 


The Case for Acculturation 


If the research on assimilation 
demonstrates negative outcomes, 
how are we to invite students to 
integrate into the new society 
and country they have entered? 
The answer lies in acculturation, 
a process that is challenging and 
complex, but which offers out- 
comes that may support students 
socially, academically, and eco- 
nomically. Ovando defines accul- 
turation as a process, “voluntary or 
involuntary, by which an individ- 
ual or group adopts one or more 
of another group’s cultural or lin- 
guistic traits, resulting in new or 
blended cultural or linguistic pat- 
terns” (“Acculturation” 9), Unlike 
assimilation, which results in the 
annihilation of a student’s home 
identity and language, accultura- 
tion “is frequently an additive 


process, which can result in two or 
more identities that coexist har- 
moniously” (10). Research dem- 
onstrates that when schools take 
an additive stance toward culture 
and language, students not only 
are happier, but they also tend to 
achieve at a higher academic level 
(Fillmore; Ovando, “Accultura- 
tion”). Students acquire elements 
of their new culture, which sup- 
ports their ability to thrive and 
succeed in new contexts, while 
retaining elements of their home 
culture, which supports their 
ability to maintain strong rela- 
tionships with their families and 
communities. By taking steps to 
support acculturation, teachers 
can offer students the best of both 
worlds. 


What Does This Mean 
for Education? 


What does it mean to take a stance 
supportive of acculturation? To 
begin with, it is important to 
recognize that culture itself is 
constructed. As Ovando notes, 
“Culture is not an isolated por- 
tion of reality that can be learned 
as a set of facts or that can be used 
mechanistically to refer to phe- 
nomena in a given human context, 
including classrooms. Rather, it 
is learned, shared, and constantly 
changing as a result of evolving 
circumstances and events in our 
lives” (““Acculturation” 9). 
Culture is not a static entity, 
but a set of deep and shifting 
beliefs and values. Furthermore, it 
is important to realize individual 
variation does exist. Siblings who 
immigrated to the United States 
at the same time may have dif- 
ferent identities about who they 
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are culturally and linguistically. 
As teachers, we must not make 
assumptions about the “culture” of 
our students or impose our ideas, 
however well-intentioned, about 
student and identity. 
Most elements of culture, includ- 
ing beliefs about family roles 
and interactions, are challenging 
to observe. However, superficial 
aspects of acculturation, includ- 
ing clothing, hairstyles, and musi- 
cal tastes, may be visible early on 
in a student’s experience in a U.S. 
school. Students may hold on to 
one aspect of their home culture, 
such as religion, while reject- 
ing another aspect, such as gen- 
der roles. We see evidence of this 


culture 


type of acculturation daily in our 
lives, as when families who have 
been in the country for genera- 
tions celebrate by serving tradi- 
tional foods or dancing traditional 
dances from their places of origin. 
By recognizing these surface ele- 
ments of acculturation all around 
us, we can see that the process of 
“becoming American” is not a 
monolithic, singular path, but a 
complex process of raising ques- 
tions that enable us to keep what 
we most cherish about the old 
while also deepening our under- 
standings about the new. 

Given that the majority of 
English learners in the United 
States were born in this country, it 
is also essential that we learn what 
we can about the bicultural iden- 
tities being constructed by those 
students. We must create a warm 
environment for them to discover 
what they value about the country 
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and culture of their birth while 
staying connected in positive ways 
to the countries and cultures of 
their parents. 

We can support the process 
of acculturation by inviting stu- 
dents to share—orally, in writing, 
and through images—aspects of 
their culture and identity that are 
important to them. We can ask 
them to bring their individual per- 
spectives into discussion on litera- 
ture, historical events, and current 
issues, providing opportunities for 
them to articulate their beliefs and 
values while giving us a chance to 
learn more about who they are. We 
can create classroom cultures that 
value diverse perspectives while 
also setting the tone for interac- 
tions that are respectful, profes- 
sional, and free of discrimination 
and marginalization. 

One of the long-held values 
of American culture that is fre- 
quently mentioned in the media 
is the way in which our country 
is enriched by the contributions 
and talents of a constant influx 
of immigrants from around the 
world. Therefore, we should work 
for the acculturation of our stu- 
dents not only for their academic 
achievement and personal happi- 
ness but also because such a posi- 


tion benefits us all. (F) 
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Under Discussion: 


Teaching Speaking 


and Listening 





Defining 
“Participation”: 

A Rubric for Assessing 
Discussion Skills 


I frequently reflect on 


beginning-English-teacher 


my 
self: 
inexperienced, energetic, inept. 
Despite my best intentions, I 
was unconsciously incompetent 
at leading whole-class discussion. 
Don’t get me wrong—we had dis- 
cussions, and sometimes they even 
felt productive. I used discus- 
sion to informally assess students’ 
understanding of content (How 
are they making sense of this piece 
of literature?), but I did not teach 
and assess speaking and listening 
skills themselves (To what extent 
are students building on previous 
speakers’ ideas?). Walter C. Parker 
and Diana Hess termed these two 
pedagogical purposes “teaching 
with discussion,” or using dis- 
cussion as a forum for learning 
important content, and “teaching 
for discussion,” “where the subject 
matter 
worth, purposes, types, and proce- 
dures” (273). As a novice educator, 
I taught with, but not for, discus- 
sion; I did not provide explicit 
instruction on discussion skills, 
nor did I even see this omission. 

I taught and assessed the other 
of English 


is discussion itself—its 


domains language 


arts—reading, writing, grammar, 
vocabulary—so why did it not 
strike me to approach speaking 
and listening with the same inten- 
tionality? Perhaps it did not occur 
to me that discussion skills need 
to be taught. J was never explic- 
itly taught how to participate 
during whole-class_ discussion, 
and remember few opportunities 
to engage in text-based discussion 
as a student—omissions consis- 
tent with the lack of discussion in 
American high school classrooms 
(Cazden; Nystrand and Gamoran; 
Nystrand et al.). Excuses aside, 
my oversight was a disservice 
to my students. To hold discus- 
sions in a linguistically heteroge- 
neous classroom without explicit 
instruction on the “rules of the 
game” was to keep hidden from 
students “the forms and norms of 
discourse that support and pro- 
mote equity and access to rigor- 
ous academic learning” (Michaels, 
O'Connor, and Resnick 285). In 
not demystifying the moves that 
make for effective discussion, I 
shortchanged my students, espe- 
cially those whose home language 
varieties did not neatly map onto 
the codes of academic discourse. 
Now that I teach prospec- 
tive and practicing teachers, I 
explicitly teach and assess their 
skills as both participants in and 
facilitators of discussion. A tool 


I developed to support this work 
is an analytic rubric for assessing 
students’ speaking and listening 
skills during teacher-facilitated 
whole-class discussion. In this 
piece, I share the current draft of 
this rubric (see Figure 1), reflect 
on the theories that informed its 
design, and invite readers to adapt 
this tool for their own purposes 
and contexts. 


The Rubric 


The first column of the rubric dis- 
plays the criteria categories: Com- 
munity, to listen actively, speak 
and thought- 
fully; Argumentation, to support 


clearly, respond 
claims with warranted evidence; 
and Knowledge, to use discipline- 
specific vocabulary and syntax 
and explicit textual references 
(CAKe). Each row aims to demys- 
tify these criteria by arraying bul- 
leted descriptors across four levels 
of competency: (4) Exemplary, 
(3) Accomplished, (2) Develop- 
ing, and (1) Emerging. An asses- 
sor highlights the descriptors that 
most closely capture the quality 
of a student’s contributions over 
multiple observations, since it is 
rarely possible for all students in 
a single discussion to have ample 
Opportunities to exhibit the full 
range of CAKe skills. The Com- 
ments box provides space for the 
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Defining “Participation”: A Rubric for Assessing Discussion Skills 


assessor to elaborate on high- 
lighted descriptors (e.g., provide 
specific examples of when the 
student exhibited a particular 
skill, suggest a strategy for future 
discussions). 


The Design Process 


Sarah Michaels, Catherine O’Con- 
and Lauren B. Resnick’s 
Talk 
particularly informed the rubric 


nor, 
research on Accountable 
criteria. The authors’ characteriza- 
tion of discussion as encompassing 
three interdependent dimensions— 
“accountability to the learning 
community,” “accountability to 
accepted standards of reasoning,” 
“accountability 
edge” (283)—inspired me to orga- 
nize descriptors into the CAKe 
categories. 

The rubric’s 


informed by my beliefs about both 


and to knowl- 


design is also 
discussion and the components of 
an effective rubric. I conceptualize 
whole-class discussion as a teacher- 
mediated, 
yearlong commitment to work- 


recurring activity—a 


ing toward mastery. The rubric 
assumes that, along the way, there 
is active teacher facilitation— 
the strategic use of “talk moves” 
to probe student thinking and 
encourage students to respond 
directly to one another (Michaels 
and ©’Connor, “Talk” 11). “The 
rubric also assumes student prepa- 
ration. If students have not read 
and considered the material at the 
foundation of the conversation, 
they are not equipped to partici- 
pate (How can I build on others’ 
ideas about a poem I haven't read?). 
Teachers play a critical role in scaf- 
folding this preparation by engag- 
ing in such activities as setting 


May 2015 


expectations, assigning textual 
annotation tasks, and structuring 
opportunities for partner or small- 
group talk. 

As I drafted the rubric’s descrip- 
tors, I aimed to be precise and clear 
about what listening and speaking 
look and sound like, thereby avoid- 
ing the pitfall of assessing students 
based on the quantity—rather than 
the quality—of their participa- 
tion. In general, as I design rubrics, 
I follow Vicki Spandel’s guide- 
lines for “good criteria.” I try to 
draft descriptors that are explicit; 
exhibit “clear distinctions among 
performance levels”; “focus on sig- 
nificant aspects of performance .. . , 
not on trivia’; are generalizable 
across discussions; and use positive, 
student-friendly language so that 
the rubric is “easy to teach from” 


(Spandel 18). 


| aimed to be precise and clear 
about what listening and 
speaking look and sound like, 
thereby avoiding the pitfall of 
assessing students based on 
the quantity—rather than the 
quality—of their participation. 





Once I had an initial draft of 
the rubric, I considered the extent 
to which the descriptors aligned 
with the Common Core State 
Standards for Speaking and Lis- 
(CCSS.ELA-LITERACY. 


SL). Though my review of these 


tening 


standards did not lead to new 
criteria, I found some of the stan- 
dards’ wording useful for clarify- 
ing the language of descriptors 
(“building on others’ ideas” from 
SL.1 replaced “using uptake”) 
and articulating the purpose of 
the CAKe categories (I borrowed 


“respond thoughtfully to diverse 
perspectives” from SL.11-12.1.D 
and “to stimulate a thoughtful, 
well-reasoned exchange of ideas” 
from SL.11-12.1.A). 


Next Steps 


Spandel argued that good rubrics 
“la}re forever changing as we refine 
our thinking” (18). Over the years, 
I have shared iterations of the 
rubric with prospective and prac- 
ticing teachers, who have helped 
me see its promise and limitations. 
A rubric, like any tool—a hammer, 
an interactive whiteboard—is not 
inherently obvious or useful. Tools 
require learning, an understand- 
ing of the context in and materi- 
als with which the tool is used, 
and a transformation of the user 
(Michaels and O’Connor, “Con- 
ceptualizing”). In other words, 
the rubric’s value leans on why and 
how it is used. If simply distrib- 
uted to students without explana- 
tion or instruction, the rubric may 
become a tool for punishment. If 
descriptors are introduced gradu- 
ally and partnered with examples 
(video clips, transcripts, teacher 
modeling, sentence frames), the 
rubric has potential to facilitate 
learning. 

I invite readers to consider why 
and how they adapt this tool for 
their own purposes and contexts. 
How might the rubric be used 
for self-assessment? What might 
it look like to use this assess- 
ment tool as a tool for evaluation 
(i.e., grading)? In what sequence 
should teachers introduce these 
descriptors to How 
might the rubric need to be modi- 
fied for particular talk formats 
(partner talk, Socratic seminars), 


students? 


disciplines (history, science), or 
grade levels? I encourage readers 
to email me with ideas or submis- 
sions, and I applaud your com- 
mitment to teaching with and for 


discussion. GH 
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